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THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


BY REV. W. A. JONES (AUGUSTINIAN). 


PITH the treaty just concluded at Paris Spain has 
forfeited the last remnant of that vast colonial 
empire which for four centuries had extended 
into two hemispheres. By the irony of fate her 
disasters have culminated in the loss of the 
Philippine archipelago, whose conquest was the 
nation’s crowning achievement in the golden era 
of her renown. When Magellan had roamed 
over two seas, to plant the banner of Castile 
and Leon upon these distant shores, the imperialism of Charles 
V. was at the zenith of its might. His son, Philip II., had 
effected a permanent settlement in these most remote posses- 
sions of the crown twenty-three years before his “ Invincible 
Armada” was shattered by the fury of the English guns and 
of the Atlantic tides. 

It is not too much to say that Spain has in this eastern 
archipelago accomplished better results than have attended her 
flag in other colonies. During the three and a half centuries of 
her sovereignty the native barbarian hordes have been trans- 
formed into the most civilized people of the Orient. The 
great factor in achieving this marvellous transformation has 
been the Religious Orders, whose labors have of late been so 
bitterly reviled in the columns of the public press. In the 
bitterness of the present strife their fair name seems to be the 
shining mark against which are hurled the shafts of ignorance 
and prejudice. 

The general opprobrium attached to Spain’s usual method 
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SoOcIAL LIFE IN THE LARGER CITIES. 


of rule over her colonies prevents men from doing justice 
to the self-sacrificing labors of these truly apostolic men in 
civilizing and Christianizing the Filipinos. In the name of 
justice, we but ask that the services of the Religious Orders in 
the Philippines be considered apart from whatever verdict may 
be passed upon Spanish rule in that archipelago. 


THE COLONIZATION OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


The conquest of the Philippine Islands was pre-eminently a 
work of the Religious Orders of the Catholic Church. The 
fatality which attended the two armed expeditions sent thither 
by the Emperor Charles V. disheartened the Spanish hopes of 
ever acquiring a permanent hold upon these distant possessions. 
Besides, the unexplored regions of America, so recently dis- 
covered by Columbus, afforded the more suitable territory for 
Spain to spread her empire. Here, too, the adventurer, in his 
lust of rule or greed for gold, was lured by the stories of fabu- 
lous wealth to be had in the New World. 

But while Spain was intent upon pouring her armies over 
the plains of Mexico and Peru, holy missioners of that chival- 
rous country were yearning for an opportunity to carry the 
Gospel of Christ to the savage tribes inhabiting the Philippines. 
In their zeal for souls they were not daunted by the perils of 
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the two seas which separated these benighted people from the 
shores of Europe. The object appealed powerfully to the 
religious enthusiasm of the ruling monarch, Philip II., who had 
ever shown himself an adept in making religion subserve the 
interests of Spain. He accordingly entered heartily into the 
plan to provide suitable transport for those who should embark 
in the enterprise. 

Father Andrew de Urdaneta, O.S.A., seemed the providential 
medium through which to execute this holy undertaking. Be- 
fore receiving the religious habit he had won distinction in the 
Sicilian and Italian wars in behalf of his native country, Spain. 
He was also a cosmographer of national repute, and had ac- 
companied an early expedition to the Molucca Islands during 
the reign of Charles V. He was at this time in Mexico, labor- 
ing with the little band of missioners sent thither (1533) by St. 
Thomas of Villanova to evangelize the Red Men. Instinctively 
the king turned to him as the guiding spirit of this hazardous 
enterprise. Father Urdaneta was chosen superior of the five 


SPAIN ACCOMPLISHED BETTER RESULTS IN THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 


Augustinians destined for this mission. By royal decree he was 
also vested with the title of “Protector of the Indians,” which 
accorded him a position in the Philippines similar to that of 
the venerable Dominican Las Casas in the West Indies. 
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On the fleet, numbering four vessels and a tender, under the 
command of the celebrated Legazpe, these intrepid soldiers of 
the cross sailed (1564) from the port of Natividad, Mexico. 
Having passed through the Barbadoes and Ladrone Islands, the 
Philippines were first sighted February 13, 1565. The Spaniards 
succeeded at length in communicating with the natives of Cebu 
Island, and finally induced them, April 25, 1565, to open the 
city of that name to their entrance. 


THE CONDITION OF THE PHILIPPINES IN 1564. 

When Father Urdaneta, O.S.A., and his four colaborers first 
planted the cross on these islands the inhabitants were steeped 
in the worst species of idolatry. The stars, the animals, and 
various plants were the objects of their adoration. <A bird 
called tigmamanuquin was one of their principal divinities. The 
crow they revered as lord of the earth, and the alligator, the 
lord of the seas. They believed that the human race sprang 
from the vegetable kingdom, and that the soul is material. 
Such delusions, together with a belief in the sorcerers and 
various superstitions regarding the hooting of the owl and the 
appearance of the snake, completed the religious ideas of the 
Filipinos. 

In the political order they were divided into various tribes. 
Their leading pursuit was to wage war among themselves and 
to reduce the vanquished to slavery, when not diverted from 
this method of self-destruction by the encroachments of the 
Moors or of the pirates from China and Japan. Although the 
islands were only sparsely inhabited, and the soil most fertile 
by nature, they failed from ignorance and indolence to husband 
the necessaries of life. Twenty-five thousand families are said 
to have perished from starvation in one year in the Island of 
Panay. 

Slavery among the natives was of the most abject nature; 
the master possessed the power of life and death over his 
subjects. Yet this cruel condition of durance was the portion 
of about half the people of the entire archipelago on the arrival 
of the Spanish missionaries. Marriage was not held in esteem. 
The practice of polygamy prevailed, and the natives were 
wholly insensible to the meaning of purity and morality, as well 
as of any knowledge beyond their immediate surroundings. Bru- 
tal instincts seemed to dominate these people. The various 
dialects in use among the tribes were devoid of any word to 
express the universal idea. Idleness, a propensity for amuse- 
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THE NATIVE FILIPINOS ARE NOTED FOR DOMESTIC VIRTUE. 


ment and disregard for the truth, were predominant, together 
with a proneness to sensuality of a most degrading nature. 
The natives, long accustomed to be a prey to the maraudings 
of the pirates who infested the eastern seas, were warlike, 
treacherous, and suspicious of strangers. The chief obstacle 
encountered by the Spaniards was the extreme mistrust of the 
inhabitants toward invaders. Yet, in view of this hostile spirit, 
Spain accomplished the subjugation of the islands without 
having recourse to those appalling massacres which so often 
had been the forerunner of her conquests in South America 
and Mexico. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE PHILIPPINES DUE TO THE RELIGIOUS 
ORDERS. 


But the triumph was not one of Spanish arms, but rather 
the result of the religious influence of the Catholic missioners, 
Who in the early period of Spanish domination were un- 
hampered by that iniquitous legislation in civil affairs which in 
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after years retarded the progress of their work. The early 
volunteers for this most remote possession of Spain were priests 
armed with the Gospel of Christ to win souls to the standard 
of the Cross; they were not soldiers armed with rapier and 
spear to conquer subjects to Spain. 

Before the end of the sixteenth century, within a period of 
thirty years from the first arrival of missioners among the million 
and a half barbarians, the Augustinians alone had sent two 
hundred and nineteen priests of that order to the Philippines. 

At first this religious body enjoyed exclusive right in eccle- 
siastical affairs over the whole archipelago. But it was soon 
apparent to the fathers of the order that this one institute of 
the church was unequal to the demand of supplying a sufficient 
number of laborers for the entire district. Accordingly, on the 
representation of the Augustinians, the Holy See invited other 
religious bodies to aid in propagating the faith among the 
natives. In the year 1577 the Franciscan Fathers sent seven- 


RAPID TRANSIT IS NOT THOROUGHLY DEVELOPED. 


teen priests of their order to share the arduous undertaking. 
Four years later two Jesuit fathers entered upon the same mis- 
sion, followed by the Dominicans in 1587, and by the Dis- 
calced Augustinians (1606), who are known in the Philippines 
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THE RICH TROPICAL VEGETA‘ION. 


as “ Recoletos.” These different religious orders were wel 
comed by the Augustinian pioneers and were made sharers in 
common of the apostolic faculties. Provinces and islands 
were assigned to the respective communities, whose numbers 
were rapidly augmented. And they labored with a holy emula- 
tion to advance the kingdom of God among these benighted 
people. Upon them devolved the giant task of effecting the 
moral, civil, and religious transformation of degraded savages. 


THE RELIGIOUS THE BENEFACTORS OF THE FILIPINOS. 


From the first the natives of the Philippines took kindly to 
the mission of the priests among them. Their fiercer nature 
seemed tamed by the holy maxims of the Gospel, whose force 
and influence were accentuated by the zeal and self-sacrifice 
with which it was preached among them. To the missioner 
the people turned with confidence and love, as to a father who 
so often shielded them from the oppression of the mercenaries 
of the government. From the day that Legazpe entered Cebu, 
after a slight skirmish with the inhabitants, never, until the 
present insurrection, were the natives arrayed against their 


priests. Rather, the influence and example of these apostolic 
men, who cheerfully forsook European homes of comfort to 
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labor for the cause of religion and humanity in the Philippines, 
elicited the unswerving devotion and loyalty of the natives. 
While Spain sent her armed expeditions roving over Mexico 
and Peru in search of treasured wealth, leaving in their trail the 
horrors vividly portrayed by the saintly Las Casas, the friars 
went fearlessly among the Indians with no protection other 
than the sacredness of their mission. Yet these ministers of 
the gospel, whose successors to-day are so grievously maligned 
because their services have been misunderstood, accomplished 
results which alone ought to silence their calumniators. Through 
their agency Spain has done for the Philippines in the work of 
civilization what England with her boasted school, and France 
with all her vaunted enlightenment, have failed to do in India 
under more congenial surroundings. 

Jean Réclus, the noted French scholar and living witness, 
whose avowed liberalism but adds to the testimony he offers in 
his Nouvelle Géographie Universelle on this subject, thus writes: 





THEIR SAVAGE INSTINCTS SOMETIMES REASSERT THEMSELVES. 


“The Filipinos are the most civilized people of the Orient. 
The friars have civilized them. If in matters of industry, 
commerce, and enlightenment they be inferior to the Japanese, 
they nevertheless occupy in another respect a superior plane. 
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FILIPINOS TOOK KINDLY TO THE MISSION OF THE PRIESTS. 


They are not a mere mass of islanders held by lords in a state 
of hopeless dependence. While the oriental subjects of Hol- 
land regarded their conquerors as men of a different order of 
being, the Spaniard, in the person of the friars, has identified 
himself with the Filipinos, and thus elevated their moral stand- 
ard. Gradually have they become imbued with European cul- 
ture, without suffering through the process those miseries which 
so often accompany a too rapid transformation. It is the cura 
—that is, the friar—rather than the soldiers and cannons that 
secures to Spain the loyal submission of the natives.” 


THE MISSIONARY LABORS OF THE RELIGIOUS. 


The members of the various religious orders laboring in the 
Philippines, instead of living in large communities, are usually 
found scattered in small bands throughout the entire archipel- 
ago. In each settlement, or pueblo, a priest took up his habi- 
tation, and cheerfully shared with the natives the hardships 
consequent on their barbarous mode of life. From the Island 
of Cebu they have gradually advanced their labors, and have 
even penetrated districts which never acknowledged Spanish 
Sovereignty. In the year 1892 the aforenamed five bodies of 
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religious had resident priests located in 652 missions established 
in the Philippines. The number of Catholics subject to their 
spiritual care was 5,159,384. For the same year, not including 
the Jesuit missions, 221,419 had received the sacrament of bap. 
tism, 51,025 marriages had been registered, and 191,132 had 
received Christian burial. 

Each of their various missions, to which schools are invari- 
ably attached, is a centre of genuine Catholic devotion and 
enlightenment. At the daily Mass, which is offered in every 
church, the children attend ina body. Here they join in recit- 
ing the Rosary and in singing various hymns of devotion. 
Afterwards they repair to the school, where they are taught 
the rudiments of education. Besides, the girls are instructed 
by an organization of matronly ladies in all that pertains to 
their sphere of usefulness. Every Saturday is held a special 
devotion in honor of the Blessed Virgin, on which occasion 
the goodly attendance of the faithful bespeaks their reverence 
for the Queen of Heaven. On Sundays the children form in 
procession at the school, whence they proceed to the church 
bearing a banner of the Blessed Virgin and chanting devotional 
hymns and lessons in Christian doctrine arranged in verse. Their 
appearance in public is the signal for all to assemble at the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, during which the congregation join 
in singing the Gloria and Credo. 














THE WORK OF EDUCATION. 









THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN 








Meantime the religious orders have not failed to embrace 
every opportunity to elevate the moral and intellectual stand- 
ard among the Filipinos. They alone have been the organized 
bodies possessing that influence and means which are so neces- 
sary to accomplish the undertaking. Through them have been 
established and maintained various institutions to administer 
charity and promote education. 

In the year 1595 the Jesuits founded a university and a 
preparatory school in Manila. They also conduct the normal 
school (Manila) in which are trained and educated the teachers 
destined for the schools attached to the various missions 
throughout the various islands. While the college of San 
Felipe, under these fathers of the Society of Jesus, is well known, 
the official university of the Philippines is that of St. Thomas, 
under the care of the Dominicans. The other orders maintain 
special institutions for the education of those who enter their 
ranks, besides superintending numerous orphanages and asylums 
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for the needy. The members of these religious orders in the 
Philippine provinces occupy a foremost place in the literary and 
scientific world. To them, in a particular manner, belongs the 
credit of having made possible the study of the various dialects 














BARBARIAN HORDES TRANSFORMED INTO A MOST CIVILIZED PEOPLE. 


spoken among the different tribes. They have been active 
co-operators in every effort to stimulate the interest which of 
late years has been manifest in this branch of general knowl- 
edge. 
THE RELIGIOUS A FACTOR IN THE NATIONAL LIFE OF THE 
PEOPLE. 


The circumstances surrounding the early labors of the mis- 
sionaries in the Philippines were calculated to arouse both 
national sentiment and religious enthusiasm. The whole archi- 
pelago was in imminent peril of succumbing to the slavery of 
the Mohammedans, who dwelt in tribes upon the shores and 
in the low lands of the islands. According to some the disci- 
ples of Mohammed in this remote part of the globe were orig- 
inally immigrants from India, while others claim they were 
natives of the islands and converted to the Mohammedan be- 
lief by traders from the west. 

The fact is, the Moorish Malays comprised a fierce and ag- 
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gressive race. They lived subject to sultans and were expert 
seamen. They knew no avocation other than war, by means 
of which they secured captives to man their galleys, and slaves 
whom they chiefly utilized in diving for coral and pearl in the 
bed of the sea. The traditional hatred of the Spaniard for the 
Moor and the memory of the bondage to which Spain had 
been reduced. by the followers of Mohammed inspired the mis- 
sionaries to wage a crusade against their aggressions. Here in 
the distant archipelago the Cross and Crescent met in mortal 
combat, as they met of old on the plains of Granada. The 
priests went among the different tribes, whom they organized 
into efficient bands of warriors, under their respective chiefs. 
They also advanced 
to the battle-field 
with Cross uplifted 
to inspire the hearts 

of the natives. 
Thus one of the 
first lessons of prac- 
tical import taught 
the Filipinos was 
the sacredness of 
dying in defence of 
their wives and 
daughters, and of 
the liberty and in- 
dependence of the 
nation. Owing to 
the well-organized 
and aggressive cru- 
sade thus inaugu- 
rated, the Moors 
were not only stayed 
in their ravages, but 
forced to take refuge 
in the southern por- 
tion of the archi- 
, pelago, where they 
THE CHINESE ARE NUMEROUS IN MANILA. ceased to bea 

menace to the cause of civilization and Christianity. 

In 1574 the pirate Li-wa-Hong attacked Manila with seventy- 
two ships and a large army. The governor, Don Juan de Sal- 
ledo, summoned all the Spaniards then in the island, whose 
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number did not exceed two hundred and fifty, andgentrench- 
ing themselves in the cathedral, they prepared to dispute pos- 
session with the invaders. But meantime the missioners 
amassed an army of 
fifteen hundred 
Tagals, and by their 
assistance drove the 
Chinese beyond the 
borders, destroying 
many of the ships. 
In 1602 the Chinese 
inhabitants of Ma- 
nila, being very num- 
erous, formed an in- 
surrection with the 
avowed purpose of 
securing possession 
of the entire Island 
of Luzon. Again 
the missioners, the 
natural defenders of 
the islands, aroused 
the people to the dan- 
ger. The Chinese, 
though having made 
themselves compara- 
tive masters of Ma- A TYPICAL TaGAL, 

nila) were power- 

less to withstand the onslaught of the natives, gathered from 
the surrounding district, who, led by the missioners, caused 
twenty-three thousand of the enemy to fall by the sword. In 
succeeding ages the missioners were the leaders in forming the 
national defence of the inhabitants against the various invaders. 
The Dutch were repeatedly routed in the seventeenth century; 
and in 1762, when England stormed and captured Manila, their 
most relentless opponents were the missioners, who marshalled 
the natives with a spirit of bitter determination. 


ere eae = Ee 





THE OPPOSITION TO THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 


But the spectacle of the Philippines to-day seems like a 
cruel travesty upon the foregoing facts. The mad populace, 
in the throes of revolution, now spare neither the life nor the 
property of the religious. The plot for their destruction, which 
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was designed less in hatred of Spain than of the Catholic 
Church, is being executed by an irresponsible rabble of the 
archipelago, who are led by vandals and assassins. 

There are two elements in the conspiracy against the reli- 
gious orders which deserve a special notice. The one was the 
party in the Philippines aspiring for national independence, of 
which the ill-fated Rizal was the avowed leader. In their 
yearning for freedom and for deliverance from the yoke of 
Spanish sovereignty they saw the need to strike down the 
religious orders, who were the one bulwark of Spain. 

Side by side with the national patriot the Masons, the 
Liberals and anti-Catholics of Spain have worked unceasingly 
to overthrow the religious orders. It is they who have used 
the Filipinos’ love for liberty to gratify their own malignant 
greed, even though their country has been sacrificed as a re- 
sult. The two wings of the organization in Spain have for 
their respective leaders Senor Alas and Senor Ibanez. The 
former is uncompromising in his demand for the expulsion of 
the orders from the Philippines. The latter boldly voices the 
gibbet as the most natural means of disposing of them. These 
have adopted systematic methods of vilifying the religious 
orders. Before the peninsula government the friars are repre- 
sented as disloyal to the interest of the mother country; while 
abroad, and particularly among the simple natives of the Philip- 
pines, they are calumniated and made answerable for the Span- 
ish rule. 

The dominant power which these so-called patriots exert in 
the government of Spain is too well known by the prelates of 
the Catholic Church. No later than the 21st of April of the 
present year the superiors of the five religious bodies laboring 
in the Philippines addressed a memorial to the crown and to 
the minister of the colonies, lamenting the cover of protection 
accorded those employed in the propagandism of falsehood 
and calumny. 

But the downfall of the religious in the Philippines is not 
the ulterior aim of this body. Thrice within the present cen- 
tury has this spirit of irreligion gained the ascendency in 
Spain. And in each of the revolutions which swept the unfor- 
tunate peninsula the church has been despoiled. After the up- 
heavals of 1839 there were but three religious communities of 
men in all Spain. These were exempt from the general ban 
merely because they were needed to maintain the missioners in 
the Philippines. 
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The same spirit of irreligion seeks to gain favor to-day by 
discrediting the institutions of the church. The fomenters of 
this evil spirit and those swayed by its influence have availed 
themselves of the basest methods to undo the religious orders 
in the Philippines and to vilify their members. 

The withdrawal of the Spanish flag from the Philippines 
cannot be regarded as a catastrophe to the religious orders. 
The questionable support received by them from that govern- 
ment was poor requital for the odium and suffering it has 
entailed. Gladly should this be forfeited for the protection 
which the United States guarantees to property and individuals. 
And with this safeguard the religious orders, under more 
favorable auspices than in the past, may still continue their 
sacred mission among the Filipinos. 


THE ART OF HUSBANDRY IS WELL DEVELOPED. 





RICHES UNUSED. 


IGHES UNUSED. 


BY REV. GEORGE LEE, C.S.Sp. 


»y ULL is the promised Fount 
Whence wells the saving flood 
That makes the waste to bud: 
Only the Word can count 
How Thou bearest wealth, and bringest 
health, 
O Precious Blood! 


Yet are there blighted souls 
Who starve in sorest need, 
From thirst are never freed, 
Near though the great tide rolls; 
Where is lust of earth, there’s ceaseless dearth: 
O drink, indeed! 


Many still wander far 
In painéd pleasure’s quest, 
In hungry sin’s unrest, 
Wide while that door’s ajar 
Where a board is spread, with angels’ bread, 
O Chalice blest! 


Sad that enfranchised men— 
By penance dropped in fear, 
By passion’s slavery drear— 
Sadder than thought or ken! 
Should at last be found in hell-toils bound; 
O Ransom dear! 


Saddest our cruel loss, 
The infant crowds unpriced! 
To whom had well sufficed— 
Strongly so pleads the Cross— 
Of Thy laver pure one touch secure, 
O Blood of Christ ! 
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SHEILA’S PRESENTIMENT. 


BY CLARA MULHOLLAND, 


Author of ‘A Striking Contrast,” ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen.” 


AM afraid it meant waiting still longer, Sheila,’ 
said Gerald sadly. “The rise I had hoped for 
has not come, and now that poor uncle’s money 
is not forthcoming, I have nothing to expect 
from any outside source. It would be worse 
than folly to marry on my present salary.” 

“Indeed it would,’ I answered quickly. “And you must be 
brave and patient.” 

“T try to be; but it’s dreary work. And you can’t imagine 
how I long to be with you, sweetheart.” 

“] think I have a good idea,’ I said, knowing how keenly 
I felt our separation myself. “I wish we dared risk marrying 
on your salary and my thirty-five pounds.” 

“You could not earn it as a married woman, dearest. You 
would have enough to do then—too much to allow you to 
work as a daily governess. 

“Perhaps. But your uncle’s money may soon be found. 
Since he made a will leaving thousands to you, there must be 
some somewhere.”’ 

“T think not. The old man fancied he had money; but it 
can only have been a fancy. Beyond a few pounds, the farm, 
and a few head of cattle, we can find nothing. Bree Farm 
he has left to my mother. So, I am thankful to say, she has a 
home.” 

“Yes; that’s a blessing. But to me the whole thing is a 
mystery. Your uncle must have had money. Remember how 
he lived. Poor father used to say Mr. O’Riley was inclined to 
be miserly. He never spent a penny he could help.” 

“T’m sure he didn’t. And every one for miles round 
thought he had saved a goodly sum. But you see they were 
wrong,” 

“So it would seem. But I must say I am surprised, though 
I used to wonder how any man with money could wear the 
shabby old garments he did. He never suggested a person of 
wealth,” 
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“He did not go in for smart dressing,” said Gerald, laugh- 
ing. “It was not his way to spend money on himself.” 

“Nor on his nephew, I used to think.” 

Gerald moved a little closer to me, and laid his hand on 
mine. 

“Let’s forget poor old Uncle Pat and his supposed but un- 
discoverable money-bags, and talk about ourselves, Sheila. How 
are you getting on? Is Mrs. Easton kind to you? Are you 
fairly comfortable ?” 

“Yes; Mrs. Easton is very good and the children are sweet. 
I take all my meals with them now and only go back to my 
attic to sleep.” 

“Tt’s a hard life, darling, and oh, Sheila! what a difference 
even a little money would have made to us.” 

“Don’t think about it, dear one. You'll get a rise in your 
salary and then we sha’n’t care.” 

“Some day. And then I'll make it all up to you, my sweet 
girl, We'll be very happy yet. I know we shall.” 

I looked at him, my eyes full of love and trust, and pressed 
his hand warmly within my own. 

“T’m sure we shall, dear Gerald. And now, don’t trouble 
about me. Your life, drudging away in your gloomy office, is 
more trying than mine.” 

“You are a brave little soul and deserve a better fate. Do 
you never grumble, Sheila?” 

Tears sprang to my eyes, and I gazed up silently at the 
blue sky, remembering how often I had grumbled and com- 
plained when I first learned that my father had speculated so 
unwisely that when he died he left his children penniless. It 
had been a hard trial to leave home and face the world as a 
governess in London, and I had borne it with but a small 
show of patience. In my first situation I was haughty and 
disagreeable. An ill-tempered governess no one could tolerate, 
and I was promptly dismissed. In my next place I would have 
fared no better had not the knowledge that Gerald O’Riley 
loved me come suddenly to soften my despairing heart, and 
given me a courage and strength altogether new to me, That 
he was poor and could not marry me, perhaps, for years, hard- 
ly troubled me. The hope that I should one day be his wife, 
the thought of his love, filled me with happiness, and the whole 
world was changed. Things that had been wont to annoy me 
did so no longer. Seeing how patiently Gerald worked, I re- 
solved to do the same. All my bitterness departed. I grew 
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cheerful, gentle, and forbearing, and every one became kind 
and obliging to me. Through the interest of a friend I 
obtained a situation with the Eastons, and my worst days were 
over. Mrs. Easton, always kind and considerate, did what she 
could to make things easy for me. In a short time I loved 
her and her children very dearly, and found working for and 
with them a pleasure. Thus, I was able to speak encouraging 
words to Gerald when we met, and bear our long waiting with 
a certain degree of equanimity. But when he, who had helped 
me so much by word and example, praised me for my patience, 
I remembered the past and felt ashamed. 

“One thing we must both think of when inclined to grum- 
ble during the next few months, Sheila,” he said, wondering, 
doubtless, why I was still silent; “that is our visit to my mother 
at Bree. Mrs. Easton will give you a fortnight’s holiday at 
Christmas, I am sure.” 

“Oh, yes!”” I turned to him with a radiant smile. ‘ And 
won't it be delightful to go back to the dear old place?” 

“ Most delightful. Something to dream about, Sheila.” 

“Indeed it will.” 


And then, as evening closed in, we parted. I to go back 
to the school-room, where the children awaited me; he to the 
station to catch the train to Liverpool, where he worked as a 
salaried clerk in a solicitor’s office. 


Gerald and I had known each other from our childhood. 
His father and mine had been old friends and neighbors all their 
lives. They had both died poor men—John O’Riley when 
his son was a lad of thirteen; Miles Blake only two years be- 
fore this story begins. Gerald’s father had never been rich; 
mine had inherited a considerable fortune from an uncle in 
America, but, led on by a desire to make it more, had lost 
everything in foolish speculation. 

John O’Riley’s brother Patrick, a quiet, industrious old 
farmer, gave his widow a home and sent Gerald first to school 
and then to the office of a friend of his, in Liverpool. 

Pat O’Riley was a strange, rather surly character, but was 

ked up to and respected by all who knew him. He never 

eathed a word to any one about his money matters. But he 

s careful and thrifty, and his neighbors believed him to be 

ssessed of considerable wealth. 

“Sure, young Gerald will be able to set up as a gintleman 
y-and-by,” people said when told that he had sought me out in 
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my dreary loneliness and asked me to be his wife, “for sorra 
one else has the old man to lave his money to. He’ll be a 
fine match for poor Sheila Blake.” 

Then very suddenly Pat O’Riley died. Struck down by 
apoplexy late one afternoon, he expired the next, without 
recovering speech or consciousness. In his will, clearly and 
legally executed, he stated that he left six thousand pounds 
to his beloved nephew Gerald O’Riley. But, though diligent 
search and inquiries had been made, no trace of any such 
money could be found. 

Gerald’s disappointment was great, though he would hardly 
confess it. He had never believed in his uncle’s wealth, but 
he had hoped that he would have had something to leave him, 
and these hopes were now completely shattered. The only 
pleasant thing in the whole business was, that as the little farm 
was left to his mother, she would have a comfortable home till 
the end of her days. 

During the months that followed my parting from Gerald 
that afternoon, in Regent’s Park, I thought of little but my 
approaching visit to Ireland. Waking and sleeping the idea 
was constantly before my mind, and I talked and dreamed of 
nothing else. At last, to my delight, the desired time came 
round, and, saying good-by to Mrs. Easton and the children, I 
started on my journey. 

Gerald met me at Holyhead and we went on together to 
Wexford. 

Mrs. O’Riley received us with open arms, and I fairly cried 
with joy as she led me into her cozy parlor, and, seating me in 
her own arm-chair, kissed and welcomed me as her daughter. 

Bree Farm was a small, lone, white-washed house with nar- 
row windows and thatched roof. It was simple and unpreten- 
tious, but homelike and full of sweet memories. And as 
Gerald and Gerald’s mother petted and made much of me, my 
heart was full of happiness and the little place seemed a 
paradise. 

We sat up talking till far into the night. We had so much 
to discuss that was interesting, after our long separation, that 
we could not bring ourselves to say good-night. But although 
we touched upon many topics, the all-absorbing one, the one 
to which we recurred, over and over again, was that of 
Uncle Pat’s money. 

“Pat didn’t believe in banks,” Mrs. O’Riley said; “they all 
smashed up sooner or later, he declared, and Miles Blake’s 
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unfortunate losses determined him never to invest money in 


’ 


anything, I know.’ 
‘Had he any to invest?” asked Gerald doubtfully. 
“T’m sure he had.” 
“Then what did he do with it, mother? Bury it ina hole?” 
“Maybe, dear,’’ she answered quietly. ‘Sure, I wouldn’t 


put it past him.” 

“You've looked well, all over the house, I suppose?” 

“Well; I’ve had up every bit of carpet, opened every mat- 
tress, turned out every drawer, ripped the seat off every chair— 
but not a sight of money, gold or notes, could I find. Unless 
the old man comes back—”’ 

I started and shivered a little. 

“ And I don’t think he’s likely to do that—we’ll never know 
what he did with the money. It’s a wonder he rests in his 


grave— 

“Mother, your frightening the child!” cried Gerald. 

I laughed. “Indeed, she’s not. I’m not such a goose.” 

“You've a strong head, I know,” he answered fairly; “ but 
you must not try it too far. And now it is quite time you 
went to bed.” 

“T think it must be,” I said with a yawn, as I rose from 
my chair. “I am sleepy. To-morrow, Gerald, you and I must 
have another hunt for your fortune. I have a strong presenti- 
ment that I shall find it for you.” 

“ That’s right; I have immense confidence in you.” 

As I bade him good-night and entered my little, low-ceil- 
inged bed-room, I straightway began my search for the missing 
thousands. I opened all the drawers, shook up the bolster and 
pillows, turned over the mattress, and, going down on my 
knees, crept in under the bed. Then it suddenly struck me that 
I was very silly, and ‘I burst out laughing. 

“As if after all Mrs. O’Riley’s searching the money would 
be lying there for me,” I cried. ‘You are a born idiot, Sheila 
Blake. Or, perhaps, the thoughts of this fortune have turned 
your brain. You'll not find it here, you may be quite sure. 
So forget all about it and go to bed.” 

[ took off my dress and, throwing on my dressing-gown, 
went over to the table and began to brush my hair. The one 
candle seemed dim to me, accustomed to gas-light, and the 
weird shadows on floor and ceiling, the uncanny and impene- 
trable gloom of the distant corners, gave me a sudden feeling 
of nervous terror. I trembled in every limb. 
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“JT must hurry and get my head under the clothes,” I said, 
“or—’’ I stopped short, paralyzed with fear. For as I stood 
before the dressing-table I saw the reflection of a man’s figure 
in the glass. He was old and bent, and very odd-looking, and 
was seated in a straight-backed chair beside the fire. He wore 
a dark frieze suit, patched and well worn; was pale and ghostly, 
and had a pair of spectacles stuck on the bridge of his nose, 
His head was down, and he leant heavily upon a stout stick 
that he held in his large, broad hands. 

“If Pat O’Riley were not dead, I’d say it was he,” I stam. 
mered, white to the lips. “ What shallI do?” Then, my nerves 
being strong, I was able, after a moment of terror, to pull my- 
self together and laugh at the absurdity of my fancy and my 
fears. 

“Something has disagreed with me at supper,” I said; 
“there is nothing there.” And turning round, I looked across 
at the chair. It was empty. 

“ Ah, I thought so; but to make assurance doubly sure I'll 
sit down.” And I walked over and seated myself, half ex- 
pecting to see the mysterious apparition occupying a place by 
my side. To my intense relief I was alone in the chair. De- 
lighted that I had proved how completely I had been deceived 
by my distorted imagination, I jumped up and went back to 
the dressing-table. But there, to my horror, stood the old man 
gazing at me, one hand uplifted, the other still grasping his 
stick. I recoiled, the cold perspiration standing in heavy drops 
upon my forehead, my eyes fixed upon the strange figure—the 
figure of Gerald’s dead uncle, Pat O’Riley. As I stared at him, 
fascinated, he beckoned to me and moved slowly towards the 
door. Terrified, I drew back, clinging to the dressing-table lest 
I should fall. But, still beckoning, he looked at me implor- 
ingly. 

“Follow me,” he said in a low, sepulchral whisper. “ For 
Gerald’s sake come—and come quickly! My time has almost 
run out.” 

Drawn on by some unknown power, my knees knocking to- 
gether so that I felt sure every step must be my last, I stag- 
gered after him, out of my room, down the long, narrow pas- 
sage and short stair, lit only by the rays of a somewhat watery 
moon, hoping, wishing, praying that Gerald might hear me pass 
his door, and, wondering what was wrong, come out to my 
assistance. I tried to call to him, raised my hand to knock as 
I went slowly by; but no sound came from my trembling lips, 
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my arm, heavy as lead, hung limp and lifeless by my side. Try 
as I would, I was powerless to resist the strong, indomitable 
wil] of my strange guide, and was obliged, in spite of myself, 
to follow in his footsteps. 

In the hall the old man paused and took a large, rusty key 
from a nail on the wall above his head. Then, opening a door 
at the far end of a narrow passage, he passed on into a small 
room, so filled with lumber of every description that I had con- 
siderable difficulty in getting along after him. 

Having pushed our way through a quantity of rubbish, boxes, 
old tools, broken baskets, chairs, and rickety tables, he sud- 
denly stopped short, and, raising his stick, pointed upwards. 

“When you find what is hidden there my spirit shall be at 
peace and walk the earth no more,” came from the ghastly lips. 
“ Waste no time, Sheila Blake, but search in the corner. There, 
well hidden in the thatch, you will discover the ‘treasure you 
seek,” 

And the weird figure moved slowly away, then vanished 
from my sight. 

I put my foot upon an old table that stood near, and from 
it clambered up on to a pile of dilapidated hampers, from 
whence I felt sure I could touch the low, sloping roof. But, 
as I stretched forth my hand to grope for the promised treas- 
ure, the old baskets toppled over, and with a wild shriek I fell 
headlong to the ground. 


When I recovered consciousness I was lying on my bed, 
Mrs. O’Riley bathing my forehead and Gerald chafing my 
hands. 

“What is wrong?” I asked, looking from one to the other 
in surprise. “Have I been ill?” 

“No, dear, no,” Gerald said. ‘“ But—” 

“Ah!” I cried, sitting up quickly, “your Uncle Pat came 
to me, Gerald, and told me where the money was. I know— 
I know—and I must and will find it.” 

“Hush, dear!” Gerald looked at me in terror. The dear 
fellow trembled for my reason, and, hoping to soothe and quiet 
me, laid a cool hand upon my brow. But I flung it aside. 

“You found me in the little lumber-room?” I said. 

“Yes. You must have been walking in your sleep, dearest. 

is a dangerous habit, Sheila. You must not do it again.” 

“IT was not asleep, but wide awake. And I now know 
where to find Uncle Pat’s money.” 
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“ Sheila!” 

“Yes; and you'll soon see that I do.’ 
telling him the whole story. 

“You were dreaming, dear,” he said when I had finished. 
“Knowing that old chair was Uncle Pat’s, you sat down in 
it to think, and fell asleep. 

“T did not know it was his chair, and I did not fall asleep. 
I was wide awake,” I cried, and burst into tears. 

“Your nerves are unstrung, dearest. You must get into 
bed and go to sleep.”’ 

‘‘My nerves are all right; and if you don’t go this moment 
and look for that money in the thatched roof of the little 
lumber room, I’ll never speak to you again, Gerald O’Riley.” 

“ Won't to-morrow do?” 

‘““No, no; now!” I was ina fever of excitement. ‘“ The 
old man must be allowed to rest. Quick, Gerald! He charged 
me to waste no time. Go—oh, do go!” - 

“ Very well; but you must promise not to be disappointed, 
dearest, if—”’ 

“T sha’n’t be disappointed. I’m not afraid.” 

“Go, dear; if it were only to satisfy her,” whispered his 
mother. 

And then, sighing heavily, Gerald opened the door and 


, 


And I insisted upon 


went out. ; 

I sprang from the bed and paced restlessly up and down 
the room. My head was burning; my heart throbbed tumul- 
tuously. 

“What if I did dream it all? What if I really walked in 
my sleep? What if—’’ 

Gerald appeared upon the threshold, a white packet in his 
hands. 

“Sheila!” he gasped in a voice full of excitement, “it— 
was—there. It was a strange depository, but the money is 
quite safe.” 

I turned and staggered towards him. 

“Really? Oh, Gerald!” 

“Really, mine own. Our weary waiting is at an end. God 
bless Uncle Pat; may he rest in peace!” 

He drew me into his arms, and with a little sob of rapture 
I hid my face upon his breast. 
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MUSIC AS AN EDUCATIONAL FACTOR. 
BY MARCELLA REILLY. 


= ef RISTOTLE asks, “Is music a recreation, an occu- 
pation for cultured leisure, or a gymnastic for 
the soul? It is all three,” he replies, “and would 
deserve study for any one of them; but its chief 
merit lies in its third use.” 

The Greeks made the study of music fundamental. Its 
function was ethical. It had a dignity and importance in rela- 
tion to education and the state, as well as a softening influence 
on the passions, and was the introduction and foundation to 
moral, intellectual, and physical education. Although their music 
was of infinite simplicity compared with ours, they believed it 
possessed supernatural power; its study was regarded as a 
corrective of evil tendencies, and a preparation of the soul and 
body for the acquirement of knowledge. 

An important part in the education of every Greek youth 
was writing the poetry of his native land from dictation. Then 
he recited and sang it. Through music and poetry he was, 
from early youth, inspired with sentiments of courage and 
patriotism, and one may imagine the exquisite sense of poetic 
beauty, the wealth of language constructions, and fine ear for 
rhythm which the chanting of Homer and Sappho developed. 

That well-nigh perfect bodies were the outward expression 
of this training seems but a rational sequence. They even 
held spiritual songs as powerful as medical treatment in re- 
storing the human body to a normal condition, and they dis- 
approved of separating the music from the intellectual element 
contained in the words, which reduced it, they thought, to 
a merely sensuous pleasure. 

Their motive in music teaching, then, was purely ethical. 
Its first and chief use being to bring the human soul to that 
state of harmony and perfect balance which, with a sound 
body, would enable man to sustain all human relations in a 
most harmonious manner, and to be effective for the accom- 
plishment of this end, it must, to a certain extent, be studied. 

The ideas of the great modern educator and teacher, Froe- 
bel, seem to follow closely those of Aristotle, for he would 
piace before the little child short poetical selections represent- 
ing nature and life. He knew that from the first dawn of 
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creation music has stood closely to the contemplation of nature, 
and to the earliest thoughts and feelings of the human race, 
and he believed all phases of child-life, the homely as well as 
the most beautiful, should have their fitting expression in 
song. His disciples, recognizing this, have given rhythms and 
songs a foremost place in the kindergarten, and make their 
execution an important part of its training. 

From the earliest times music has been the expression of 
grief as well as joy. In none of the arts do we find such 
capability for the expression of the accents of sorrow, and in 
this very utterance enabling the grief-stricken one to find con- 
solation and hope. 

The most wonderful increase in the means of music-expres- 
sion came with the advent of the Christian religion. As it 
spread through the world, the tonal art became capable of 
expressing those exquisitely fine emotions of the heart which 
speak to the mind, like the lightning’s flash, of a great and 
good God, and establish belief in him with an intensity which 
no other language can convey, nor the subtleties of logic prove. 

The early Christian painters beautifully and adequately ex- 
pressed in their art pictures of the life and feeling of their 
times, but the choruses of Palestrina and Allegri surpassed 
them by far, even as their strains mounted above the golden 
cross which architecture had enthroned on the topmost pin- 
nacle of the Gothic cathedral, symbolizing the yearnings of the 
heart for its heavenly home. 

Church history has furnished many instances of the great 
power of music over the soul, but none more remarkable than 
its efficacy in sustaining the faith of the early Christians in the 
bitter persecution and oppression which followed them. It was 
their solace in loneliness, a sustaining and comforting power in 
their dying struggles. During the reign of Nero, who merci- 
lessly condemned them to be burned at the stake, or cast into 
the arena to be torn by wild beasts, their ecstatic enthusiasm 
was upheld and sustained by chanting songs in praise of their 
new faith. By St. Augustine’s own confession, he was con- 
verted by the divine power of music. 

A recent magazine article on Favorite Hymns relates the 
following incident: On the day following the battle of Sedan 
a large company of German soldiers, weary and footsore, were 
quartered in a French church. Overwrought and nervous from 
the strain of the preceding day, they found it impossible to 
sleep, notwithstanding their fatigue. One of their number stole 
to the organ loft, played that strong old hymn, “ Now Thank 
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we all Our God.” As its familiar strains floated through the 
church officers and men took it up and sang with all their 
hearts. One hymn succeeded another until, after half an hour 
of music, sleep, so ardently but fruitlessly sought before, stole 
sweetly over their weary bodies. 

At the present time I believe educators and teachers com- 
monly agree upon the importance of training, during the first 
years of life, the senses, the imagination, and the feelings. 
The mental impressions furnished by the senses are one of 
the essential elements of the human intelligence. They are 
the origin of most of our knowledge. Through their avenues 
the mind is enriched with a wonderful wealth of ideas. Deprive 
the human being of any one of them and his power of life 
suffers. That they should be kept clean, strong, and normal, 
and their imperfections corrected as far as possible, is of the 
utmost importance. 

If exercise is the great secret of the development and train- 
ing of them, by constant practice the musician must hear with 
a degree of accuracy which an untaught person would never 
attain. Hearing is surely one of the higher senses, because by 
it we enter into communication with our fellow-beings. 
Through the ear we learn to know, appreciate, and sympathize 
with them. It is also a highly artistic sense, and the study of 
music realizes its most exquisite possibilities. 

“Children live in a land of dreams, the young in imagina- 
tion.” This faculty, which they possess in such a wonderful 
degree, when rightly, trained, is a most valuable instrument in 
developing originality and the creative power. Music is not 
only a stimulus to individuality, but as a mode of expression 
is invaluable in fixing and intensifying ideas. Thoyghts and 
feelings are never wholly our own until they are crystallized in 
expression of some form. 

Then the little child not only knows and understands, but 
he also feels and loves. The first step in moral training is the 
guiding of the feelings. The emotions are fundamental in edu- 
cation. They determine character. Emotion once aroused, 
must find an outlet. The necessity for expression is imperative. 
No great work in art, music, or good for others was ever done 
except under the pressure of necessity for expression. We call 
it inspiration. It is simply feeling and seeing so strongly that 
it must take form. 

| think we all feel and know that music is not only lan- 
guage of the emotions, but it is also capable of arousing them, 
and through expression these emotions become permanent. It 
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should be the sacred duty of the parent and teacher to direct 
them, when once aroused, into safe channels, to let them find 
expression in love, sympathy, active doing of good for others. 

The sympathy and good feeling of a class are never greater 
than when side-by-side its members are singing high and beauti- 
ful sentiments. Here is the most complete state of socializa- 
tion. Natural antipathies and antagonisms melt away and bar- 
riers of caste are forgotten. The children go to the next duty 
rested in body and spiritually regenerated, with higher, stronger 
purpose, kindlier hearts, and much more keenly alive to true values. 

There are many feelings which are the foundation of the 
greatest virtues, such as love for one’s religion, home, country. 
All these receive a healthful stimulus through music. “A man 
of feeling has no less value than the man of intellect,” says 
Compayré, and although it is generally believed that some are 
born with cold, unsympathetic natures, there should be a great 
effort made to give them the environment most favorable for 
the best development of natural possibilities. 

It seems to me that music is here very valuable, inasmuch 
as there is a possibility of stirring such natures indirectly, giving 
stories and songs which may touch the heart through the mind. 

There is also a value in correlating with other subjects of 
the curriculum. The changing of seasons, birds, insects, leaves, 
flowers, the stars, the moon, the sky, morning, evening, patri- 
otic anniversaries, home, friendship, love, everything the child 
knows and which bears on his life, as well as things he has 
never seen, may become clearer and even glorified by the 
images formed in singing. 

In the Catholic school the scope of music is broader and 
still morg beautiful, for it may be made the most perfect ex- 
pression of all the church holds sacred and dear. It is insepar- 
ably linked with the celebration of solemn, divine service, and 
here in these schools are being educated the priests of the 
future. In order that he may sing understandingly and cor- 
rectly the melodies of the church ritual, a priest must obtain 
the foundation of music principles, and a love for the best 
and truest in early youth. This advantage the Catholic school 
should afford. Here, too, among the girls are the future nuns 
and mothers. Bishop Spalding says, in his latest book: “It 
seems doubtful whether a woman who cannot sing and who 
does not love poetry has the right to marry. If she has no 
music in herself, how shall she learn to be a mother? How 
shall she touch the hidden springs of harmony which lie within 
the souis of children? She should sing to them old songs, full 
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of aspiration and yearning, of faith in what is high and true, 
and she will read short poems, to them, but only the best. 
Let her, then, be a good reader as well as a sweet singer.” 

Commemorating in song and story the recurring feasts of 
the saints, the Holy Mother, and the life of our Lord Himself, 
the school year affords a constant opportunity to give children 
a wealth of valuable religious inspiration and feeling through 
music,—beginning with September, when, amidst the gorgeous 
change of the leaves, occurs the birthday of the Blessed Vir- 
gin; October for songs of the angels; November for a beauti- 
ful setting of the De Profundis or Miserere of scme old mas- 
ter; December, the Nativity ; Lent for the study of a Stabat 
Mater, and so on down through the year until we come to 
May, the queen of the months, dedicated to the honor of 
Heaven’s Queen—which always reminds me of happy years 
spent in a Western convent, where each May evening the white- 
veiled girls and gentle nuns met in a little chapel radiant with 
lights and fragrant with sweet-scented flowers. There, in the soft 
spring twilight, mingled fresh young voices in litany and hymn, 
honoring the virtues of the most perfect of women. Is not 
the memory of such scenes of great value amid the strife and 
temptation of after-life? 

There is an admirable opportunity for culture in the revival 
of true and pure forms of Catholic hymns and masses. A per- 
fect treasure-house of such music must be lying unused on the 
book-shelves of Europe, while all too frequently inferior com- 
positions are tolerated in most of our schools, churches, and 
cathedrals. How seldom is a bit of Palestrina used, not to 
speak of other great masters, whose names, even, are not 
known except to a few lovers of true music. 

The remedy for this state of affairs lies in training the taste 
of children in the right direction. Teach them, by the actual 
singing of good music, that church music has not for its object 
the giving of sensuous pleasure, but must be of a character to 
elevate the heart and mind far above mere earthly enjoyment, 
leading them by its spirituality and truth to reverent contem- 
plation of the Divine Sacrifice commemorated at the altar. 

The value of music in school education is just the value of 
music to the entire life. It should give to the class-room an 
uplifting, purifying influence, dispel its inevitable worries and 
cares, enhance the harmony of community of life, improve and 
gladden leisure hours; in a word, it should make a more re- 
ceptive, responsive, sympathetic, religious human being. 
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ADRIENNE, THE WIFE OF LAFAYETTE. 
BY L. W. REILLY. 


MAGNIFICENT monument to the memory of the 
celebrated Marquis de Lafayette is about to be 
erected in Paris. It is to cost $250,000 and is to 
be paid for with funds collected from little offer- 
ings made by school children in the United 
States. It is to be unveiled in Ig00 during the great Exposi- 
tion that is to be inaugurated that year in the chief city of 


France. 
While the historical records of two continents are being 


ransacked for details of the career and for anecdotes illustra- 
tive of the character of that renowned champion of popular 
rights, a biographical sketch of his far nobler wife will be both 


timely and of use. 

Adrienne de Lafayette was a daughter of the Duke d’Ayen, 
eldest son of the Duke de Noailles, the proudest family in 
France next to royalty. She was one of five girls, of whom 
she was the second. She had two brothers, but they both died 
in infancy. 

BEAUTY OF HER FAMILY LIFE. 

The mother of the family, the Duchess d’Ayen, was a grande 
dame, worthy of her rank in society and noted for her clear in- 
tellect, strong will, high principles, and enlightened piety. She 
did not leave to others the training of her children. Although 
they had nurses and governesses, she was their best teacher. 
She kissed them good morning, she visited them again on her 
way to Mass, she dined with them at three o'clock, and then 
for an hour or two she had them with her in her own room. 
The apartment was large and well lighted, it was hung with 
crimson damask brocaded with gold, its furniture was rich. 
“The duchess sat in a rocking-chair near the mantel-piece, with 
her snuff-box, her books, her needles close at hand; her five 
daughters grouped themselves round her—the bigger ones on 
chairs, the smaller on foot-stools—and disputed gently which 
should be nearest the rocking-chair.’’ Whilst they sewed or 
embroidered, they chatted gaily about the persons and events 
that came within their childish orbit, and the mother took pains 
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to draw moral lessons from the text of their innocent gossip. 
She read to them; she listened to their reports of their 
studies; she taught them beautiful prayers and exquisite poems. 
They gave her their unclouded confidence and vied with one 
another to please her. All too quickly for them passed the time 


spent with her. 

As the little girls grew somewhat older the duchess exerted 
more and more influence over the formation of their character. 
She would never coerce them if she could possibly convince 
them. She would lend attentive ear to their protests and would 
reason with them. Once she complained that they were not 
so prompt to obey her as other children were to mind their 


parents. 

‘Small wonder, mamma,” replied Adrienne, ‘‘ because you 
always let us argue and object; but you will see that at fifteen 
we shall be much more docile than other girls.” 

This was a wise answer, that shows the shrewdness of 
Adrienne’s mind; for if the D’Ayen children grew up with the 
conviction that their mother’s commands were reasonable and 
for their good, their will would become trained to yield promptly 
to hers. 

The mother took special pains with Adrienne. ‘ She always 
led my over-strong imagination back to the true and simple,” 
the daughter wrote in after years, “and though I must confess 
that in childhood she had perhaps let me perceive her pride in 
me too plainly, yet she knew how to correct my conceit about 
this by a delineation of my faults so vivid, true, and vigorous 
that it constantly occurred to me, and every time it pierced my 
heart like an arrow!” 

A friend who knew Adrienne, Pauline, and Rosalie in their 
maturity made the happy saying: “ Their mother must have 
been a blessed woman to have hatched such a brood of angels 
beneath her wings !”’ 

Louise married her cousin, the Vicomte de Noailles, and 

; guillotined in 1794. Adrienne became Madame de Lafay- 

and died at Paris in 1807. The third daughter was twice 
narried, and died Madame de Thesan in child-birth in 1788. 
line married M. de Montagu, and died in 1837. Rosalie 

ime Madame de Grammont, and survived until 1853. 


CHILDHOOD AND EARLY MARRIAGE, 


T 


in a home of the highest refinement, under a fostering mo- 
care, Adrienne’s childhood was passed. When she was 
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twelve years old she had her first great trouble. She was pre. 
paring for her First Communion, having already been confirmed, 
when spiritual darkness settled on her mind. She could not 
believe in the Real Presence. She was tortured with doubts 
and scruples. Long afterwards she declared that never in all 
the other trials of her life had she suffered so grievously. The 
ceremony was indefinitely postponed, and not until three years 
later, after the birth of her first child, did she receive that 
blessed Sacrament. 

Before Adrienne was thirteen a suitor for her hand appeared 
in the person of the Marquis de Lafayette, then a lad who had 
lately passed his fourteenth birthday. Her mother did not at 
first favor the match, nor finally consent to it until the young 
nobleman had agreed to finish his own education and wait 
two years for the marriage. The wedding took place in June, 
1773. 

The next two years Adrienne spent with her mother, some- 
times in Paris, sometimes at Versailles. She saw a great deal 
of society in high life, and for her sake and the sake of Louise, 
who had been married a few months before her, the duchess 
went to many balls and gave a number of entertainments. The 
young bride was, of course, presented at court. Then, in 1775, 
her husband and she set up house for themselves. They spent 
their winters in Paris and their summers in Auvergne at Chava- 
niac, the ancestral home of the Lafayettes. 

The young marquis, who had been graduated from the 
Military Academy at Versailles, now joined the army as an 
officer of the Noir Mousquetaires. He was stationed at Metz. 
There he heard the heroic details of the struggle for indepen- 
dence of England’s American colonies. His impulsive heart 
was set on fire with a flame of love for popular rights and he 
forthwith resolved to go help those struggling people to achieve 
their freedom. Almost all his relatives opposed him in what 
they considered his quixotic project, and some of them even 
went to the extremity of trying to have him arrested on a 
warrant from the king; but his magnanimous wife, who was 
with one infant in arms and was expecting the birth of another 
one, put down her own feelings and strongly encouraged him to 
carry out his chivalric purpose. 

When Lafayette returned to France in 1779, 1783, and 1785, 
Adrienne gave him his most rapturous welcome. The people 
acclaimed him a hero, but to her he was far more than a war- 
crowned celebrity. He was the light of her life. When he was 
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with her she was radiant with happiness; when he left her 
presence she would nearly faint. “One would have called her 
sentiment a passion,” wrote one of her daughters long after- 
wards, “if this expression were in harmony with the exquisite 
delicacy which banished every idea of jealousy or, perhaps I 
should say, all the evil impulses which usually result from it. 
Nor was she ever exacting, even for a moment. It was not 
only that she kept from my father every wish that did not suit 
him—she really had no bitter thought to conceal.” 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


The terrible French Revolution began in 1789 with the 
meeting of the Notables that was subsequently named the 
National Assembly. Lafayette was present as a deputy from 
Auvergne. His family accompanied him from his estate at 
Chavaniac to Paris. He had then three children—his first daugh- 
ter, Henriette, having died—namely, George, called after Wash- 
ington, born in 1779; Anastasie, born in 1783; and Virginie, 
born in 1785. He took a leading part in'the popular movement 
for a new constitution. His wife was his most intimate confi- 
dante and most trusted adviser. She believed in his Declara- 
tion of Rights. She shared his dream of a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, somewhat like that of 
the American Republic, but with the king for its permanent 
president. When, however, order commenced to yield to anar- 
chy, she had forebodings of the extent of the upheaval. ‘She 
saw my father,” wrote their daughter later on, “at the head of 
a revolt of which it was impossible to foresee the end; every 
disorder was judged by her without the faintest illusion; yet 
she was always supported by his principles, and convinced of 
the good he could do and the evil he could avert.” 

As religion became unpopular, Madame Lafayette took pains 
to show publicly her attachment to it. Just before the Feast 
of Pikes, in 1790, she led Anastasie to church for First Com- 
munion, and when her pastor refused in his pulpit to take the 
abhorrent “ Constitutional oath,” she was present to display her 
sympathy with him. As the persecution progressed her house 
became a refuge for persecuted priests. She provided a num- 

ver of them with the means to leave the country. She went 
0 persistently and to such lengths in the manifestation of her 
‘evotedness to her faith that she attracted accusing eyes and 
coparded her husband’s popularity. 

Notwithstanding her own fervent piety, Adrienne gave all 
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due respect to Lafayette’s convictions, or, rather, lack of con- 
victions, concerning the Christian revelation. She did not ob- 
‘trude her devotions on him. She entertained all his guests 
with queenly courtesy, even so-called “ Constitutional ” ecclesias- 
tics as well as free-thinkers of all degrees. She made only one 
exception. When the Archbishop of Paris took the un-Chris- 
tian oath, and later called officially as pastor on the Lafayette 
family, she would not welcome him, but left the house that day 
and dined out at a friend’s. 
VICISSITUDES OF FORTUNE. 

After the king swore to uphold the new Constitution on 
September 21, 1791, Lafayette, thinking his work finished, re- 
signed the office of commander of the National Guard and re- 
tired to Chavaniac. His wife was delighted to quit turbulent 
Paris, and she looked forward to a life of tranquillity far from 
the turmoil of politics. But her joy was short. In the spring 
of the next year France was at war with the allied princes and 
the general was summoned from his plough to command the 
army protecting the frontier. Adrienne’s dream of halcyon 
days was over. She followed him in spirit to the scene of 


duty. She heard with apprehension of the battles in which he 
had engaged. In August her heart was dismayed when she 
learned that he had been declared a traitor to the government, 
had fled to escape arrest, had been caught by the Allies, and 
had been imprisoned by Prussia. 

As soon as Madame Lafayette—her husband had before this 


” 


dropped the aristocratic “‘ de’’—received the sad news of her 
husband’s incarceration, she had to endure not only the dis- 
tress that his misfortune caused her, but also a seizure of spirit- 
ual misery, during the continuance of which the light so faded 
from her soul that she gave up receiving Holy Communion. 
One letter from the marquis, that had been written just after 
his capture, reached her in September; she heard from him 
twice in 1793, and then she got no message from him until 
the summer of 1795. This dearth of tidings from him was a 
source of unspeakable anxiety to her. 

The social chaos grew more confounded after the king had 
been guillotined and Robespierre was advancing towards the 
chief power in the government. During this period Madame 
Lafayette burned all the papers in her home that might be 
misconstrued against her husband, sent her only son with his 
tutor to a place of concealment in the mountains, boldly re- 
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quested the Jacobin authorities to put their seal of loyalty upon 
her doors, and, when she visited the neighboring town of 
Brioude, refused to receive any social attentions from “ patriot” 
ladies, declaring: ‘I regard as an insult every tribute that I 
cannot share with my husband, every word that tries to sepa- 
rate my cause from his.” 


IMPRISONMENT AT CHAVANIAC, 


On September 10 the chateau of Chavaniac was surrounded 
by soldiers of the National Convention, who produced a war- 
rant for the arrest of Madame Lafayette and her conveyance 
to Paris. Hurriedly she set off with her rude escort for Puy, 
the capital of the Department of Auvergne, where a legal ex- 
amination of her was first to be held. Anastasie, then a child 
of seven, insisted on accompanying her. As they entered the 
city stones were thrown at them by a rabble of anti-aristo- 
crats. The little girl showed no fear, but tried to shield her 
mother. “If your father knew that you were here,” said Adri- 
enne to her daughter, “he would be worried, but he would be 
very proud of you.” When she was led before the municipal 
court madame pleaded her husband’s cause and her own so 
calmly, reasonably, and persuasively—recalling his Declaration 
of Rights and his zeal for republican institutions—that the on- 
lookers broke out into applause and the officials were won over 
to her side. She then entreated the judges not to send her to 
Paris, but if she must be restrained of her liberty, to let her 
prison be Chavaniac, where she could care for her children, 
and whence she promised not to stir without permission. So 
moved was the court by her convincing argument that her 
request was provisionally granted. The judge wrote to the 
ministry in Paris, especially to M. Roland, to point out the 
difficulties in the way of taking a woman to that city, and ask- 
ing permission to let her stay at home on parole. To this 
arrangement the ministry consented. 

So madame went back from Puy to Chavaniac. But some 
soldiers were sent to her residence to keep her under espionage. 
She objected to their presence. She had given her pledge of 
honor not to leave her estate without permission, and she thought 
that that should suffice. Accordingly she addressed the authori- 
ties: “I declare, messieurs, that if you put a guard at my door 
[ retract my word. I am not shocked at your not believing 
me an honest woman, for my husband proved much more 
effectually that he was a good patriot; but I must beg you to 
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allow me my faith in my own integrity and not to cumber my 
word with bayonets.” 

It took a lion’s heart for a woman whose husband was under 
ban as a traitor, and who was herself virtually a prisoner, to 
speak to the lawless officials like that. But they took her 
audacious frankness in good part and she gained her point. 


PLANS FOR LIBERATING HER HUSBAND. 


Now Adrienne set herself the task of liberating her husband. 
She wrote to Washington begging him to intercede for his 
former companion-in-arms, and she pleaded so pathetically that 
the President broke his rule not to meddle in European affairs, 
She entreated M. Roland to give her a passport to leave 
France. She implored the same grace from M. Brissot. She 
addressed a petition to King Frederick of Prussia. She sought 
assistance in a hundred other quarters. But all her efforts were 
in vain and most of her letters were even left unanswered. 

In the following spring M. Roland sent word to her that 
she was no longer in detention. But other troubles beset her. 
She was notified that Lafayette’s possessions were sequestrated 
on the ground that he was an é¢migré—that is, a person who had 
abandoned his country. In June she heard from him from his 
Magdeburg prison, receiving two letters that described the 
indignities and hardships to which he was being subjected. 
Debts pressed upon her for the very necessaries of life. She 
had no income and could get no loan. Her multiplied miser- 
ies brought her back to God and to the practice of religion. 
Then, when she again went to Holy Communion, the American 
minister to France, Gouverneur Morris, loaned her a large sum 
of money and refused any security. 

Adrienne had new courage by this, of which she gave 
repeated proofs, for when many ladies, in order to save them- 
selves from danger of the guillotine and their property from 
risk of confiscation, sought divorces from their husbands, who 
had fled to other lands, she signed all her letters and documents 
‘“‘La femme Lafayette.” 

Chavaniac was put up for sale in September by the authori- 
ties, but Lafayette’s old aunt and his wife made a protest and 
obtained a postponement of the spoliation. 


INCREASING MISFORTUNES. 


At last, on November 13, 1793, after repeated domiciliary 
visits and examinations, Madame Lafayette was arrested in 
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accordance with the atrocious Decree of the Suspected that 
ordered the apprehension of all relatives of é¢migrés. She was 
taken in a cart to the prison of Brioude. Her fortitude rose 
to meet the magnitude of her misfortune. At once her strong 
will, her affectionate disposition, and her active temperament 
made her the visible guardian angel of the crowded pen. She 
comforted the sorrowful, gave hope to the downcast, and rallied 
the faint-hearted. In the fetid conditions of the jail, in which 
sanitary requirements were disregarded, a fever soon broke out. 
Then the high-born marquise became nurse of the afflicted 
prisoners. Moreover, she had tribulations of her own to bear, 
for now she was unnerved by the sad news that her grand- 
mother, her mother, and her favorite sister, Louise, ‘la céleste 
vicomtesse,” had been arrested and imprisoned in Paris, and 
shortly afterwards, on May 8, an order was received for her 
own removal to that city. 

Adrienne reached Paris on May Ig. She was stunned by 
the changes in the town—the disorder, the license of the mob, 
the deaths of persons known to her of which she then heard 
for the first time, and the daily execution of two to three score 
persons after a summary and farcical trial. She was incarcer- 
ated in the prison of La Petite Force. After a fortnight’s stay 
there she. was taken to Le Plessis, which was formerly a col- 
lege and in which her husband had at one time been a student. 
There were already about nineteen hundred persons huddled 
into its rooms. Among these unfortunates Adrienne found her 
cousin, Madame de Duras, the sister-in-law of Louise. 

To addto Madame Lafayette’s miseries, her husband’s estate 
of Chavaniac was now sold by the republic, but the old aunt 
and the children were allowed to stay there for a while. 


HCRRORS OF PRISON LIFE. 


The prison of Le Plessis was like a hell upon earth. It was 
overcrowded with a motley multitude of men and women, 
among whom were some of the most vicious and some of the 
coarsest from the criminal classes, as well as aristocrats, nuns, 
and other ladies. The jailers were brutes. They starved, abused, 
insulted, and struck their prisoners. They liked to torment 
persons of refinement like Madame Lafayette. They made 
sport of them with indecent jokes, they put them into cells with 
‘ewd and blasphemous harridans, they stole their belongings, they 
taunted them with their reverses, and they constantly reminded 
them of their probable fate. They were like fiends incarnate. 
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Following the example of other property-owners, Adrienne 
drew up her own will. In it she wrote: “I forgive my ene- 
mies—if I have any—with all my heart, and my persecutors, 
whoever they be—even the persecutors of those I love.” 

Daily the tumbril rolled away from the prison with its load 
of victims for the guillotine. The marquise became, as it were, 
used to its call. Once, after she had calmly listened as the 
names of the condemned for that day were called out, she was 
complimented on her nerve. She replied: “ The idea that one 
will soon be of their number makes me strong enough to 
endure such a sight!’ But often her heart failed her, and then 
only faith kept her from collapse and insanity. After hearing 
of some fresh horror or witnessing some more than ordinarily 
atrocious outrage in the jail, she would raise her eyes towards 
heaven and revive her drooping spirit with the whisper: “I 
believe in God the Father Almighty.” And trusting in him 
she took new courage to face what lay before her. 

Small-pox invaded the filthy prison and gave Adrienne and 
her cousin opportunities for the practice of heroic charity in 
the care of the patients, which they were zealous and brave to 
utilize. 

On July 22 the Duchess d’Ayen, her husband’s mother, and 
her daughter Louise de Noailles, who had been imprisoned in 
the Luxembourg, were guillotined. Adrienne heard the next 
morning of their execution. She was plunged into grief. For 
days and days she moaned and brooded and wept. Later she 
wrote to her children: “Thank God for having preserved my 
life, my mind, my health; do not regret having been far from 
me. God kept me from revolting against him, but I should 
not have been able for a long time to endure even the sem- 
blance of human consolation.” 

It was months before the other D’Ayen sisters heard of their 
great loss. Then Madame de Grammont wrote to Madame de 
Montagu : “ Your own heart will make you judge of mine, which, 
nevertheless, is less horror-stricken than you might suppose. 
For the third time since our sorrows, our Lord has visited me 
and upheld me in my human agony. But Adrienne! the 
strength of Adrienne! It must be the same Arm that sustains 
her in her dungeon, for where else could she get her courage!’ 





REIGN OF TERROR, 





END OF THE 
At last the Reign of Terror wore itself out. The people 


tired of slaughter and of the pandemonium. The leaders of the 
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wild tyranny that was called a government were turning their 
fury against one another. Robespierre, who had sent a multi- 
tude to their doom, had his own head cut off on July 28, 1794. 
Then, slowly, order and justice and peace were restored. The 
prison doors were opened by commissioners from the Committee 
of Safety and some of the surviving prisoners of the Revolu- 
tion were set free. Madame de Duras was liberated on October 
19. Mr. James Monroe, who was then American minister to 
France, accompanied by his wife, visited Madame Lafayette in 
her prison, and also helped to save her life as well as to secure 
her freedom. His predecessor, Gouverneur Morris, had success- 
fully intervened in her behalf before, for he had warned the 
government that if it killed the wife of Lafayette all the enemies 
of popular institutions would rejoice and the opposition to the 
Republic would receive fresh reinforcements. The Commission- 
ers Legendre and Bourdon de |’Oise called to examine her on 
October 18, 1794. The former treated her with contumely. 
“T have old scores against you,” he said; “I detest yourself, 
your husband, and your name.” “I will always defend my 
husband,” was the instant reply, “and a name is not a wrong.” 
With equal spirit she answered all his inquiries. He grew more 
harsh and threatening. When he intimated that he would not 
release her, she requested him to show her papers to the 
Committee of Safety. “Ha!” he snorted, “you did not talk 
so meekly in the old days; you are an insolent!’ He would 
not take the documents and ordered her to be taken back to 
her cell. 

Finally, however, the intercession of the American minister 
prevailed. Madame Lafayette was transferred, first to the 
prison in the Rue des Amandiers and then to Notre Dame des 
Champs. A little later, on January 22, 1795, she was set at 
liberty. 

Like a ghost arisen from a tomb after a dark period of 
horrors, Adrienne went to thank Mr. Monroe. Next she fled 
from the city and took refuge with the De Ségurs, Lafayette’s 
cousins, who lived a few miles from town. 


GATHERING THE FAMILY TOGETHER. 
. Free herself, Madame Lafayette’s first thought was for the 
freedom of her husband. She made up her mind to risk all 
perils and go to him. She decided to send her only son to the 


United States to the care of Washington, so as to insure his 
safety and thus get rid of one great embarrassment in the 
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prosecution of her marital enterprise. She had him brought to 
her, embraced him, gave him many loving admonitions, and, 
with a serene countenance but a troubled heart, she bade him 
good-by, as he and his tutor, M. Frestel, set out for a port 
from which to sail for America. Then she went in search of 
her girls and met them in a mountain village near Clermont. 
The next day was Sunday, and the three assisted at Mass in 
a chapel among the hills. A day or two later Virginie made 
her First Communion. Then the party journeyed towards 
Chavaniac, where the old aunt survived and held on to the 
ancestral estate, which she had managed to repurchase. At 
Brioude, Adrienne’s sister Rosalie, who during the Revolution 
had remained safely hidden, with her husband and three chil- 
dren, in the depths of the country, met her and accompanied 
her home. While waiting for a passport for herself and her 
daughters, Madame Lafayette, always courageous and business- 
like, used her time in an endeavor to recover her husband’s 
confiscated property and to secure for herself the farm of 
Lagrange, forty miles from Paris, which her mother, the Duchess 
d’Ayen, had bequeathed to her. To accomplish her purpose 
she made several journeys on foot to Paris. She took great 
hazards and overcame every obstacle. What would she not dare 
—was she not working for the one she loved best in all the 
world and for his children ? 

Early in September, 1795, the coveted passport was received. 
But it was made out to give her permission to go to America. 
Instantly she determined to use it to get out of France and 
after that to take her chances. So, on September 5, she, her 
two daughters, and the five De Grammonts sailed from Dun- 
kerque. As soon as the vessel reached Hamburg, they left it 
and made their way to Altona on the Baltic, where an aunt of 
the two ladies, Madame de Tessé, had bought a farm and where 
the whole Montagu family had already found a refuge. 

The three sisters had much to say to one another; but 
Adrienne could neither talk nor listen with a quiet heart—the 
vision of her husband in a dungeon was always before her 
mind, as was also her purpose to go to him. He was then at 
Olmiitz, having been turned over by Prussia to the charge of 
Austria. Accordingly, taking her two little girls with her, she 
started for Vienna. She went as Mrs. Motiers, a traveller from 
Connecticut: in the United States. Arrived at the Austrian 
capital, she visited the grand chamberlain, the old Prince of 
Rosemberg, who formerly had relations with the De Noailles. 
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He consented, at her sorrowful entreaty, to smuggle her into 
the presence of the emperor without the knowledge of the 
ministers. He did obtain for her the desired audience. The 
monarch received her with courtesy and listened attentively to 
her long and impassioned plea. She struggled to keep down 
her feelings, while her very heart trembled with emotion, in 
order that she might be the more free to speak. But some 
tears would come. In conclusion she asked that, if the libera- 
tion of her husband could not be accorded her, she might be 
permitted to share his imprisonment. 

“T grant your request,” was the imperial answer; “his 
liberty I cannot give, for my hands are tied; but you may go 
to him and remain with him.” 

VISITS LAFAYETTE IN PRISON. ; 

As soon as the official permit was signed, Madame Lafay- 
ette, with her little girls, set out for Olmiitz. On the evening 
before her arrival she wrote: “I do not know how people 
bear what we are going to bear to-morrow!” As they neared 
the town and the driver of the coach pointed out its spires in 
the distance, Adrienne shed tears of exaltation—of gratitude to 
God for bringing her so far safe, and of joy at the prospect of 
again embracing her best beloved. Then, with quavering voice, 
she broke out in the Song of Tobias—the song that he sung as 
his son, with a bride, returned to his home—his home in Baby- 
lonian captivity: “ Thou art great, O Lord, for ever, and thy 
kingdom is unto all ages. For thou scourgest, and thou 
savest; thou leadest down to hell, and bringest up again; and 
there is none that can escape thy hand. Give glory to the 
Lord, ye children of Israel, and praise him in sight of the 
Gentiles,” 

Unannounced, the wife and the daughters of the captive 
were thrust into his cell. He was so changed by privations, 
illness, and anxieties that Adrienne for an instant hardly knew 
him. The sight of him so altered was a great shock to her. 
But her momentary set-back was forgotten in the flood of joy 
when she was again locked in his arms. 

Lafayette’s own health began to improve in the company of 
his dear ones, especially as some of the wanton rigors of his 
incarceration were relaxed shortly after the advent of his wife. 
But she and the children suffered from the confinement. 
There was an open sewer below their window, the air of the 
dungeon was foul, the food served was coarse and meagre. 
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At last one of the girls fell sick with an infectious fever. No 
privileges were allowed, and not even a separate bed was pro. 
vided for the other child. Next, Madame Lafayette broke 
down with blood-poisoning. After all pleadings with the prison 
officials had failed, she wrote to the emperor imploring him to 
allow her to see a physician in Vienna. The heartless reply 
was that she might make the journey to the capital, but that 
she would not be permitted to return to Olmiitz. Life itself 
was worthless to her on that condition, so she promptly de- 
cided to suffer the disease to take its course and to put an end 
to her existence if it would; better death than further separa- 
tion from her husband. 

Lafayette bore these new troubles with his characteristic 
equanimity. “He has lost none of his gentleness,’ Adrienne 
wrote-to her aunt, “and is pushing to excess what you call 
the weakness of a great passion. You will not be surprised to 
hear that he makes his friends swear not to plead for him on 
any occasion except in a way that is compatible with his 
principles.” 
RELEASED BY NAPOLEON. 


At length, when Napoleon, who had crossed the Alps with 
his victorious legions from Italy into Austria, demanded as the 
first condition of peace that Lafayette should be released, the 
Father of the French Revolution, his wife and daughters, and 
his two aids-de-camp, De Maubourg and De Pusy, emerged in 
September, 1797, from their jail. 

The Lafayettes went to Dresden, then to Hamburg, and 
next to Wittmold, near Altona, where they remained for a 
year, when they moved to Holland and took up their residence 
at Vianen, near Utrecht. They could not return to France, for 
the marquis was still under sentence there as a traitor, and the 
Directoire refused to remove the ban because he would not thank 
them as in any way accountable for his liberation. He despised 
them for their divergence from the Constitution which he had 
sworn to support and for their lawless tyrannies. ; 

Meanwhile Washington had sent a gift of money to Adrienne, 
an eccentric Englishwoman had settled five thousand dollars a 
year on Lafayette, George had returned from America, and 
Anastasie had been married to young De Maubourg. 

To attend to the care of their property in France, Adrienne 
returned to Paris, and thence made trips to Lagrange and 
Chavaniac. Her health was feeble, but her spirit was still 
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high. She quickly set in order her business affairs, and then 
she went back to the metropolis to watch the course of events, 
to keep her husband posted on the shifting scenes of the 
kaleidoscope of politics, and to plan for his return. When 
Napoleon hurried back from Egypt in October, 1799, she felt 
that the days of the Directoire were numbered, and shortly 
after the future emperor had obliterated the de facto govern- 
ment and proclaimed himself first consul of the Republic she 
wrote to Lafayette that his exile might as well be brought to an 
end. He needed no second invitation, and was soon at her side. 
RELATIONS WITH THE FIRST CONSUL. 

Napoleon was furious at Lafayette’s audacity in coming 
back without his knowledge or consent. He feared the hero 
of '89. He threatened to put him out of the way. Talleyrand 
and others who heard these menaces advised the marquis to re- 
turn to Holland. Then the latter’s wife took it upon herself 
to visit the consul. She made a masterly statement of her 
husband's devotion to the welfare of the French people and of 
his freedom from intrigues against the Bonaparte régime. The 
tyrant was persuaded by it as well as fascinated with her force- 
ful personality. 

“T am charmed,” he said, “to make your acquaintance, 
madame, and you have a great deal of mind; but you do not 
understand me. General Lafayette, however, will understand ; 
and as he has not been in the midst of affairs, he will feel 
that I can judge better than he. I therefore conjure him to 
avoid all publicity; I leave it to his patriotism.” 

When the consul saw that Lafayette had apparently no in- 
tention to thrust himself again into politics or to contend with 
him for the first place in the government, he put aside his own 
jealousy, restored him to citizenship, and even sought to win 
his friendship and his support. 

The Lafayettes retired to Lagrange and _ thenceforward 
made that chateau their chosen home. The marquis devoted 
himself to agriculture and his wife gave her time to domestic 
cares and to works of charity. 

In 1802, when the Peace of Amiens took the British states- 
man Charles Fox to Paris, he paid a long-promised visit to 
the Lafayettes. He was charmed with the whole family, but he 
was most captivated by Adrienne—‘ the woman,” he said, 
“who flew to Olmiitz on the wings of love and duty.” 

George married a daughter of Tracy, who was formerly a 
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member of the Constituent Assembly, and Virginie was mar- 
ried to Louis de Lasteyrie, an officer in the French army. 
The whole family lived at Lagrange in patriarchal simplicity 
and happiness. 

Adrienne and Pauline made a sad pilgrimage to Paris to 
discover the burial-place of their grandmother, mother, and 
sister. They found in a garret a poor lace-mender who had 
followed the cart that had carried her father’s and brother's 
corpses, and the bodies of others guillotined that day, from the 
square of execution to the pit where dust was dumped to dust. 
She led them to the spot of interment. It was a wild region 
outside the Barriére du Tréne, and belonged to a ruined 
Augustinian monastery. It was known as the Cemetery of 
Picpus. They determined to buy it. Then they ascertained 
that the Princess Hohenzollern, whose brother had been guil- 
lotined, had purchased the small piece of ground where the 
victims had actually been buried. But they resolved to get 
possession of the rest of the land. They raised a large sum 
of money from their aristocratic acquaintances, secured the 
property, and restored the chapel... Next they put up a marble 
tablet behind the altar with the names of sixteen hundred per- 
sons, copied from the lists in the Concierge, who had been 
executed in the last six weeks of the Terror, and whose re- 
mains had been thrown indiscriminately into immense trenches 
dug in that graveyard to receive them and then filled up. 
Most of the dead were, strange to say, men and women of the 
humbler classes. The sisters gave the chapel to the Nuns of 
the Perpetual Adoration, and made provision for the celebra- 
tion every morning of a Mass of Requiem. 


LAST DAYS. 


Now came the last days of Madame Lafayette. The blood- 
poisoning that had been contracted at Olmiitz was never 
thoroughly cured. It had made her a semi-invalid for years. 
In the fall of 1807 it broke out again with redoubled virulence. 
On October 11 she heard Mass for the last time. A few days 
later she was moved to Madame de Tessé’s country-place at 
Aulnay, and thence, as the malady increased, to that lady's 
residence in Paris. Her pain was excruciating, her body was 
covered with open sores, and the virus strangely affected her 
mind; but her serenity of soul remained unclouded, and her 
piety shone even in the eclipse of her intellect and the pertur- 
bations of her will. 
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One day Lafayette complimented her on her patience. 

“Tt is true,” she answered, ‘‘God made me gentle; but it 
is not like your gentleness—I have no such high pretension. 
You are as strong as you are gentle; you see things on such a 
big scale. But it is true that I am gentle and you are very 
good to me.” 

“Tt is you who are good and generous,” her husband re- 
plied, “above all other women. Do you remember my first 
departure for America—how all the world was in arms against 
me and you managed to hide your tears at M. de Ségur’s wed- 
ding? You did not want to look unhappy for fear that I 
should be blamed for it.” 

“You are right,” she said, “and it was pretty good fora 
child. But how nice of you to remember things that happened 
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so long ago! 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


In a long letter to his old friend De Maubourg, the 
father of the husband of Anastasie, Lafayette wrote full details 
of Adrienne’s sufferings, her fortitude, her piety, her zeal for 
his conversion, and her peaceful end. These interesting ex- 
tracts are taken from it: 

“Her confessor came to see her. In the evening she said 
to me: ‘If I go into the other world, you will know that I 
shall be very busy about you. The sacrifice of my life would 
be nothing, whatever it cost me to part with you, if it assured 
your eternal happiness.’ The day on which she received the 
last Sacraments (which she did so that her daughters might not 
feel troubled at the last moment) she set great store on my 
being present. After this she fell into a state of chronic wan- 
dering that lasted till her death. . . . Yet I never saw her 
mistaken about me, excepting once or twice for a moment 
when she imagined that I was a fervent Christian. 

“Her disordered imagination was never invariably fined; 
except in regard to me. It seemed as if this impression was 
too deep to be affected—stronger than disease, stronger than 
death itself. For this angelic creature already no longer ex- 
isted here—everything in her was frozen; and feeling as well 
as vitality had found their last refuge in the hand that pressed 
mine. Perhaps she abandoned herself more freely to the ex- 
pression of her tenderness than if she had had all her rea- 
son. . . . She would have felt obliged to distract herself 
more severely from the sentiment which, as she said, gave life 
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to every fibre of her body. . . . ‘How fervently I ought to 
thank God,’ she exclaimed during her illness, ‘that my strong- 
est passion has been also my duty!’ And on the day of her 
death, ‘How happy I have been!’ she whispered; ‘what a 
destiny to have been your wife!’ Then when I spoke to her 
of my love, ‘ True,’ she answered in the most touching voice; 
‘yes, it is true. How kind you are! Say it once again—it 
gives me much pleasure to hear it. If you think I do not love 
you enough, you must blame God for it. He has not given 
me more faculty than that. I love you,’ she cried, ‘I love you, 
Christianly, mundanely, passionately !’ 

“In spite of the entanglement of her ideas, she had a pre- 
sentiment of death. On her last night but one I heard her say 
to her nurse: ‘Do not leave me; tell me when the 'moment 
for death comes.’ I approached her and she grew calm imme- 
diately ; but when I spoke to her of returning to Lagrange, 
‘Oh, no,’ she exclaimed, ‘I shall die! Have you any grudge 
against me?’ ‘Why should I, my darling?’ I replied; ‘you 
have always been so good and tender.’ ‘So I have been a 
pleasant companion to you?’ she asked. ‘You have indeed.’ 
‘Well then, bless me!’ All these last evenings, when I left 
her or she thought that I was doing so, she begged me to 
bless her. 

“Sometimes she was heard to pray inher bed, . . . and 
once she improvised a beautiful prayer which lasted an hour, 
She made her daughters read aloud to her the prayers of the 
Mass and noticed whatever was left out for fear of fatiguing 
her. There was something heavenly about the way in which, 
on one of her last nights, in a strong, emphatic voice she 
twice repeated the canticle of Tobias, the same that she had 
chanted to her daughters when she first caught sight of the 
towers of Olmiitz. I went to her. ‘It is by Tobias,’ she said; 
‘I sing badly now; that is why I recited it!’ Her doctor de- 
clared that never in the whole course of his long practice had 
he seen anything approaching her adorable character and her 
strange delirium. ‘ No,’ he exclaimed, ‘I have never seen any- 
thing which could give me an idea that human perfection could 
go so far! ia 

‘‘The next day was an anniversary very dear to our hearts— 
the day on which twenty-eight years before she had given me 
George. It seemed this time as if she were inebriated with 
bliss. This day of rejoicing between her and me was that of 
her death.” 
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It was Christmas eve in the year 1807. 

On the following Monday, after the religious rites, her re- 
mains were borne with great simplicity, as she had desired, to 
a place close by the ditch where her grandmother, mother, and 
sister had been buried, and were there piously interred. 


DEVOTION TO HER MEMORY. 


“JT shall never rise again,” continued Lafayette to his bosom 
friend. “ During the thirty-four years of a union in which the 
love and the high-mindedness, the delicacy and the generosity 
of her soul, charmed, adorned, and honored my days, I was so 
much accustomed to all that she was to me that I did not dis- 
tinguish her from my own existence. Her heart wedded all 
that interested me. I thought that I loved her, needed her; 
but it is only in losing her that I can at last clearly see the 
wreck of me that remains for the rest of my life—a life which 
was to have been given up to many diversions, but for which 
neither joy nor care is any longer possible.” 

Faithful to his wife’s memory Lafayette remained during the 
twenty-seven years that he survived her. He wore her portrait 
fixed to a chain around his neck. On the gold medallion that 
contained it were inscribed the words: “So I have been a 
pleasant companion to you? Well then, bless me!” Every 
morning, before he left his bed-room, he spent a quarter of an 
hour looking at her face, kissing it, and recalling all that she 
had been to him. “On the rare occasions,” wrote one of his 
daughters, ‘“‘when something prevented him from doing this, he 
was perturbed for the rest of the day.” Her room at Lagrange 
was kept precisely as she had left it, and the anniversary of 
her death he spent there alone—with her. He read the reli- 
gious books that she had recommended to him in the hope of 
convincing him of the Divinity of Christ; he went to church 
every morning to be present at the celebration of Mass; he 
studied the Gospels over and over; and when finally his own 
death was at hand he so drew near her in faith that the 
Church could let him be placed by her side in the Picpus 
Cemetery. 

Adrienne d’Ayen Lafayette was a valiant woman and her 
memory is held in benediction ! 
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©HE MUSIG OF THE MART. 
BY JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 
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HAVE listened to the music of the waters flowing free 

With a merry rhythmic ripple thro’ the forest and the lea, 

Dancing down the rocky passes to the noble-hearted 
valley, 

Scolding, leaping, laughing, sleeping—now a pause and 
now a rally— 

And beside the booming ocean in the stillness of the night 

I have hearkened, spirit-humbled, to the harmony of might. 

All the golden stars were singing, Sun was calling unto Sun, 

And the discord of the planets into harmony was spun; 

Still my fancy wandered backward to the throbbing city street, 

Ringing, ringing, ringing ever with the rush of many feet, 

While I heard an old strain knocking, beating, beating at my 
heart, 

And I hailed the dear intruder as the music of the mart. 
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Beside the mighty organ with its marvel, thunder voice, 

Calling “ Welcome” to the bridegroom and the maiden of his 
choice, 

I have listened, I have listened and have heard the fickle tones 

Leap from merriment and laughter unto grim funereal moans ; 

In the strident strains of battle, in the braying bugle peal 

There are cries of mothers’ anguish, there are sounds of clash- 
ing steel, 

And the victor’s song of triumph for a glory all fulfilled 

Bears an echo of the sadness of the voices that are stilled! 

Tho’ a hundred chords are rising in a grand orchestral tide 

Sweeping through the ravished senses in a current broad and 
wide, 

I may hear a friendlier cadence than the symphony of art 

If I hearken to the pulsing of the music of the mart. 

















THE MUSIC OF THE MART. 


III. 


There is something dearly human in the ceaseless ebb and flow, 
In the hum of greeting voices, in the passing to and fro, 
Something in the vast endeavor, in the world-embracing plan, 
Telling us we all are brothers in the brotherhood of man; 
Flashing from the golden rainbow, speaking from the fruitful 
sod, 
Of the marvel of all marvels, of the Fatherhood of God! 
Darkest eyes may see the vision, dullest ears may hear the 
strain 
Ringing thro’ the city highway, breathing in the country lane. 
If we see not, if we hear not, ours the darkness and the blight— 
Bid it so, and lo! the Cosmos swings in harmony and light: 
And the strains of spheral music that within the soul upstart 
Find an echo in the rolling of the music of the mart! 
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THE OLD CHURCHES OF ROUEN. 


BY EMMA ENDRES. 


HERE is something indefinably impressive and 
fascinating about an old church. Beautiful build- 
ings of all descriptions have a pleasing effect 
on the mind, but the hoary temple of faith has 
a charm which is sublime and supreme. It is 

not altogether the pervading atmosphere of sanctity that so im- 

presses us, for other minds than those of believers are similarly 

affected. 

Can it be that we unwittingly recognize in these cemented 
stones the physical expression of the one great institution that 
knows no age, no nationality—that is almost as old as civiliza- 
tion and as broad as the human race itself? Can it be that 
while dynasties fall and palaces are turned into parliaments, 
the church alone, among the wreck of human institutions strew- 
ing the pages of history, remains true to its original purpose— 
the temple of God? And can it be that while contemplating 
an old church—one time-worn and gray, whose beauty is of 
that pathetic, endearing kind seen only in something that has 
made a valiant struggle against fate and has succumbed to that 
gentle decay inevitable in all things earthly—we intuitively 
realize we are gazing on the beauty-ideals of an age long dead 
and otherwise unknown? Impressed thus, do the hoary stones 
assume an expression of something beyond mere material love- 
liness, as if the builders had been inspired otherwise than 
toward worldly display? Do we, in fact, seem to look upon 
the soul of the race when it was young and ardent? It must 
be so; else, what other interpretation ? 

Nowhere in the world is the old ecclesiastical architecture 
seen in all its varied perfections as in the ancient French city 
of Rouen. Whether we single out the grand cathedral of 
Notre Dame, with its marvellous facade of elaborate lace-like 
tracery on a prodigious scale; the chaste and colossal edifice 
of St. Quen, or any other of the old and beautiful churches 
still standing, we have in each the perfection of its kind. And 
it is strange that we should find this unique cluster of sacred 
buildings in so battle-torn a city as Rouen. It would seem as 
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if the stones were 
only cemented 
more strongly un- 
der assault, and 
the beauty of their 
chiselling intensi- 
fied by the scars of 
mutilation. Cer- 
tainly none of the 
old churches of 
France have en- 
dured more or 
show it less! 
Rouen is one 
of the most an- 
cient and storied 
cities in Europe, 
and its history in 
so many respects 
touches upon our 
subject that it be- 
comes necessary 
to briefly sketch 
it.. As the capital 
of the Gallic tribe 
of Velocasses, it 
was a flourishing 
city in the second 
century, having 
the name of Roth- 
omagus. The old 


Roman walls that, ‘““THE CATHEDRAL, WITH ITS FACADE OF ELABORATE LACE- 
LIKE TRACERY.” 











in part, still exist 
attest its occupation at some remote period by the great conquer- 
ors from the south, but its bishops seem to have been its only his- 
torians in those early days. St. Mellon, consecrated in 260, was 
its first prelate and under him appeared the first church dedi- 
cated to the Virgin. Under St. Victrix, his successor, numerous 
churches were erected, the saintly man himself assisting in the 
laborious manual labor. In the time of St. Godard, who died 
in 529, Rouen was seized from the Romans by Clovis and made 
a French town. We find its first great church, the Abbey of 
St. Peter (now St. Ouen), founded about this time by Clotaire I. 
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The town suffered invasion by the Northmen in 841, and for 
a period of nearly fifty years remained in a state of anar- 
chy and devastation. With the final enthronement of Rollo as 
Duke of Normandy, early in the tenth century, peace and order 
once more prevailed and an era of prosperity set in. The 
town was made the capital of Normandy and rechristened to its 
present name. Philip Augustus besieged and took the city in 
1204 and annexed it to the French domains. He built the 
massive old stronghold, the Chateau de Bonvreuil, of which 
only the Tour Jeanne d’Arc—where the heroic soldier-maid 
was put to torture—now remains. Inthe old market-place, now 
called the Place de la Pucelle, this devout and intrepid woman 
was burned alive at the stake in 1431. 

Of the wanton depredations that the old town suffered 
under the Huguenot invasions, and the still more vicious rav- 
ages that marked the Revolution—when the church tombs were 
despoiled of their dead and the bells and the lead of the roofs 
were melted into bullets—mention is here unnecessary, the out- 
rage not having been forgotten to this day. 

Suffice it to say that Christianity was not annihilated, and 
Rouen lost little if any of the ecclesiastical grandeur that for 
ages has been its pride and fame. And so long as she retains 
these grand old edifices she must ever be a city of interest to 
mankind in general, a Mecca of pilgrimage to those who love 
the beautiful and inspired in art and feel reverence toward all 
that is noble and good in the character of the past. 

Naturally, our first impulse leads us to the far-famed cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame. Coming suddenly upon it from the nar- 
row, irregular street, the effect upon one is that of stupefaction. 
We stand dazed at the prodigious spectacle looming up loftily 
out of its own dense shadows and broad beyond the capacity 
of one single view. We marvel at the vast display of statues 
and ornamental carvings adorning almost every inch of the 
western facade, and are enraptured at the rich traceries that 
divide the three great portals, stretching up into fairy-like pinna- 
cles. Higher up are some sharp gables and screens of open 
tracery, which might well be called poetry in stone. We some- 
how seem relieved to know that all this gorgeous magnificence 
is not the conception of any one mind nor the work of any 
one generation. Were it so, we should fee] that a hopeless 
retrogradation in human capability had since taken place. The 
central portal and all the upper part date from as late as the 
sixteenth century and were ‘the work of Cardinal d’Amboise, 
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while the two side porches date from the thirteenth century. 
Over the central door is carved the genealogy of the Blessed 
Virgin, on the left is the martyrdom of St. John the Baptist, 
and on the right the Virgin surrounded by saints. Two mas- 
sive square towers flank the lateral walls and give this front 
its enormous width of nearly 200 feet. The one on the right 
is 230 feet high, girt with pinnacled buttresses and surmounted 
by an octagonal turret. It was begun in 1485 by Robert de 
Croixmare, Archbishop of Rouen, and finished in 1507. It is 
called the Butter Tower, from the fact that it was built with 
the donations of those who received dispensation to eat butter 
during Lent. This tower formerly contained the famous bell 
Georges d’Amboise, named after the great cardinal; it weighed 
thirty-six thousand pounds, and was ten feet high by thirty 
feet in circumference. On the occasion of the visit of Louis 
XVI. to Rouen in 1786 the bell was rung so loudly that it 
cracked. At the Revolution it was melted down into cannon, 
but a fragment is still to be seen in the Rouen museum of 
antiquities. The companion tower, called St. Romain, is of 
lesser height, but is much older, dating from the twelfth cen- 
tury. It is of a severer style than the rest of the building, 
being of the massive, early pointed order, adorned with arcades, 
surmounted by a lofty belfry and a steep, cone-shaped roof. 
At the time of the Revolution the belfry had a grand peal of 
eleven bells. 

The north front, though less elaborate, is equally beautiful, 
with a deeply recessed portal lined with statues and surmounted 
by a lofty gable, a traceried arcade, and a superb rose window. 
There are two magnificent open towers on either side. This 
entrance, called the Portail des Librairies, from the number of 
booksellers’ stalls formerly opposite it, was begun in 1280, but 
did not reach completion until 1478. The southern front, much 
on the same plan, has an ornamental bas-relief representing 
scenes in the life of St. Joseph. From. the centre of the edi- 
fice rises a lofty modern spire, whose sole claim to distinc- 
tion is its great height—nearly five hundred feet. 

The interior is beautiful and vast, measuring 435 feet in 
length and almost 180 feet across the transepts, while the nave 
stretches up in lofty sublimity to a height of go feet. It will 
thus be seen that the plan of the church is cruciform. One is 
enchanted with the massive clusters of beautifully carved 
columns that support the heavy, moulded arches of the nave, 
and words fail to describe the gorgeous effect of light and 
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shade and color made by the three high rose windows, and 
the ancient stained glass of the apse and choir aisles. On the 
right side of the choir is a lovely old thirteenth century win- 
dow, representing the Passion of our Lord, and the left aisle 
of the nave also contains a remarkable piece of art in glass, 
depicting incidents in the life of St. John the Baptist. 

The choir is one of the oldest parts of the existing edifice, 
dating from the thirteenth century. It is partitioned off from 
the nave by a Grecian screen, and contains eighty-five quaintly 
carved stalls that are extremely interesting. Small marble tab- 
lets in the pavement mark the places where many noted rulers 
were originally interred ; among them we notice the spot where 
the heart of Richard Coeur de Lion (now in the museum) was 
deposited. Near by is the monument to this famous warrior 
with his long-lost effigy. It is a life-size recumbent statue in 
limestone ; the head is crowned and supported by a pillow, the 
left hand holds a sceptre, and at the feet is a lion couchant. 
This effigy, which bears evidence of being thirteenth century 
work, was buried in 1562 to preserve it from the Huguenots, 
who in that year ravaged Rouen, and was not recovered until 
1838. On the opposite side of the choir is the tomb of Henry 
Plantagenet, son of Henry II., and behind the altar is the 
tomb of John, Duke of Bedford. 

The twenty-five chapels that line the aisles of the cathedral 
contain a number of most interesting monuments, too numer- 
ous, however, to mention in detail. But there is one we would 
fain pause before, that of the great Duke Rollo, situated in 
the chapel of St. Romain. The inscription on the marble tab- 
let tells us that he was the first duke, founder and father of 
Normandy, “‘of which he was at first the terror and scourge, 
but afterwards the restorer.” He was baptized in 912 by Fran- 
con, Archbishop of Rouen, and died in 917. Of his beauty of 
person, nobility of mind, and greatness of character, and of the © 
inestimable benefit of his life to the cause of civilization, noth- 
ing is said; but happily we have history. In the chapel of 
St. Ann, on the opposite side of the nave, is the tomb of his 
son, William Longsword, who was assassinated by Arnulf, 
Count of Flanders. 

But the finest monuments are in the beautiful Lady Chapel. 
Most interesting and at the same time most splendid among 
them is the tomb of Cardinal Georges d’'Amboise, Archbishop of 
Rouen, and his brother. It is constructed of black and white 
marble in the Renaissance style, and dates from 1525. The 
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‘“THE STATELY CHURCH OF ST. OUEN IS ROUEN'S CHIEF ARCHITECTURAL 
Gory ” (WEST FRONT). 


high base is adorned with exquisitely carved pilasters and six 
statues representing the virtues Faith, Charity, Justice, Pru- 

dence, Fortitude, and Temperance. The two cardinals are kneel- 
ing beneath a richly ornamented canopy, their hands joined | 
and their faces expressive of a lofty benignity. Statues of 

saints surround them on either side, and as a background there 
is a bas-relicf of St. George and the Dragon. In pinnacled 
niches above are statues of the twelve apostles arranged two 
by two. The designer of this marvellous work of art was 
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Roullant Leraux, who also planned the western facade of the 
cathedral. During the Revolution of 1793 the bodies of the 
Cardinals d’Amboise were exhumed from their grave and, after 
being submitted to every indignity, were thrown into the com. 
mon trench, the lead of the coffins being melted down to make 
bullets. 

Scarcely less imposing in appearance is the elaborately 
decorated monument of Louis de Brézé, grand seneschal of 
Normandy, and celebrated in history as the husband of Diana 
of Poitiers. Four black marble Corinthian columns, with capi- 
tals of white alabaster, support a highly ornamented entablature 
bearing in a recessed arch an equestrian statue of the duke in 
full armor. 

However reluctant, we must leave the grand old cathedral, 
for there are other sacred buildings equally as important that 
demand a share of our space. The stately church of St. Ouen, 
although not as historically interesting as the cathedral, is 
Rouen’s chief architectural glory. Not only larger than its 
famed rival, it also excels in purity of style and beauty of pro- 
portion; for although the work of no one century, it follows 
the original design throughout. It richly deserves its distinc- 
tion of being ‘one of the noblest and most perfect Gothic 
edifices in the world.’’ St. Quen, whose name it now bears, 
was probably the greatest benefactor of the old church, then 
known as the Abbey of St. Peter. He gave up his patrimony 
to it, and as chancellor and minister of state to Dagobert he 
influenced its welfare in other ways. He was still young when 
he renounced the world and took to preaching the gospel. 
Rouen selected him for its bishop in 646, succeeding St. Ro- 
main, and soon after he became archbishop. He died in 689 
and was interred in this church in accordance with his oft-ex- 
pressed wish. 

When the Normans invaded Rouen they almost entirely 
destroyed the abbey by fire, but the relics were carried off to 
a place of safety by the monks. When Rollo, who was now a 
Christian, became the sovereign-duke he rebuilt the monastery 
and caused its relics to be restored, the new edifice being 
dedicated to St. Ouen. This in turn was demolished in 1046 
and a new structure completed on its site in 1126, Archbishop 
Geoffrey rededicating it on the 17th of October. Ten years 
later fire razed it to the ground. It was again rebuilt by the 
aid of Empress Matilda and Henry II., but in 1248 conflagra- 
tion once more destroyed it. Finally, on May 25, 1318, the 
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first stone of the existing edifice was laid by the famous Abbé 
Jean Roussel. The main portion was built in twenty-one years, 
but the work of completion was carried on through six genera- 
tions, the English during their occupancy of the city continu- 
ing the construction. It was finished early in the sixteenth 
century, except the two west towers, which date from compara- 
tively recent times. 

As though the old church had not struggled through troubles 
and reverses enough, it must needs be the subject of a vicious 
assault by the Huguenots in 1562. They sadly devastated the 
interior, making bonfires of organ and stalls. And scarcely was 
this cruel damage repaired when down swept the revolutionists, 
turning its sacred precincts into a blacksmith’s shop, the smoke 
of the forge rendering the beautiful windows black and opaque. 
But the grand old temple has lived through it all, has triumphed 
over every enemy, and is to-day lovely and chaste beyond what 
it ever was. What an object-lesson these ancient stones hold, 
if one chooses to pause and reflect ! 

The plan of the church takes the form of a Latin cross and 
from the centre rises a magnificent lantern tower, 285 feet 
high. Nothing more graceful can be conceived than this tower, 
which is the prominent feature of the exterior church. Massive 
and gigantic in its entirety, it is of the most delicate lightness 
in its elaborate details, being composed of open arches and thin 
screen-work, built square below, with richly carved pinnacles 
at the angles, and octagonal in the upper story, with delicate 
traceries and a crown of fleur-de-lis. Clustering about the roof 
of the lofty choir are the fairy-like pinnacles of the flying but- 
tresses, and nestling in between them are the numerous cone- 
shaped chapel roofs, looking like tents in a forest of spires. 
The lower walls are almost entirely-taken up with huge orna- 
mental windows. The transepts are faced above the portals 
with exquisite rose windows and beautifully carved gables with 
statues, flanked by corner turrets. 

The western front is grand beyond description with its three 
great projecting portals deeply arched and its lofty gables of 
open traceries. Above the huge rose window is a beautiful ar- 
cade of slender columns containing statues, and above this again 
is the central gable. There are two flanking towers of marvel- 
lous beauty on either side of this west front, but time has 
not mellowed them into conformity with the general appear- 
ance of the church. The lower story—pierced by the side 
portals—is square, above this they are octagonal and finally 
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“AN OLD CHURCH, TIME-WORN AND GRAY” (ST. OUEN, SIDE VIEW). 


sharp, cross-surmounted steeples, girt with numerous open 
windows. 

Once within the ever-open doors, we are charmed by the 
bright, almost brilliant appearance of the spacious interior. 
There is a cheerful, inviting aspect about it that literally draws 
one inside. This effect is partly accounted for in the fact that 
there are 125 large, upright colored windows in the church, ex- 
clusive of the “roses,’’ and that the clusters of slender columns 
stretch up uninterruptedly to the very roof—a height of over 
one hundred feet. The few arches are light and airy, and it 
would be a difficult task to find a dark nook or sombre object 
in this radiant church. 

Near the entrance, on the right, is the large black marble 
bénitier, probably the most remarkable holy-water basin in 
the world. Looking upon its calm surface we see reflected a 
perfect image of the church in all its manifold parts and rich- 
ness of coloring. Not a detail or tint is lost; and seen thus 
in miniature the gentle, almost ethereal loveliness of the place 
is so intensified as to become enthralling. The secret of this 
phenomenon, for such it may be called, has never been satis- 
factorily explained, nor has it ever been duplicated with the 
same perfect success. The angle in which the dénitier is situated 
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has, of course, something to do with it, but the cause more 
probably lies in the effect of conflicting lights and a con- 
sequent radiation peculiar only to these conditions. 

It is difficult to describe the interior of St. Ouen, for it is 
notably devoid of the usual embellishments of grand altars and 
famous monuments. In fact, its charm is in the absence of 
these; in its chaste simplicity, its superb loftiness and light- 
ness, and in “the breathing music” of its unbroken harmony. 

The architect of this wonderful edifice, Alexandre Berneval, 
is interred in one of the eleven chapels of the church. Ac- 
cording to tradition, he killed his apprentice in a fit of envy. 
The youth executed the beautiful rose window in the north 
transept, and it so far surpassed the one constructed by his 
master in the south transept that the latter could not endure 
the humiliation. He suffered for his crime, and out of grati- 
tude for his many noble works the monks buried him in con- 
secrated ground. Master and pupil lie side by side. Over 
Berneval’s tomb is written: 

“Here lies Master Alexandre Berneval, master of the mason 
works of the. king our lord, of the bailliage of Rouen and of 
this church, who died in the year of grace 1440, the 5th day 
of January. Pray God for his soul.” 

An unequalled view of Rouen, with its picturesque old 
houses, quaint, narrow streets and background of green hills, is 
had from the roof, and it is from this vantage-point only that 
the wondrous central tower and the higher adornments of the 
exterior are seen in all their beauty of detail. 

St. Quen stands partly in a public garden, which was origin- 
ally the ground of the monastery. Seemingly attached to the east 
side of the north transept is a round, two-storied tower in the 
Norman style, said to date from the eleventh century. It is 
called the “Chambre aux Clercs,” and is an interesting relic of 
one of the earlier edifices. A statue of the great Duke Rollo 
also adorns this garden. 

Third in interest and celebrity among the old churches of 
Rouen is St. Maclou, which used to be called the eldest daugh- 
ter of Monseigneur l’Archevéque. This lovely little jewel of a 
church was built in the fifteenth century and is famous for its 
curious triple porch, for its elaborate and exquisite sculpture 
and its ancient stained glass. Pierre Robin, its architect, 
lavished upon it such a wealth of skilled chiselling that to 
this day it is an unparalleled wonder. Even the wooden doors 
are beautifully carved with bas-reliefs of biblical subjects. 
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The execution of the “Last Judgment” on the tympanum 
caused so great a critic as Ruskin to write: ‘And the sculpture 
of the Inferno is carried out with a degree of power whose 
fearful grotesqueness I can only describe as a mingling of 
the minds of Orcagna and Hogarth.” 

Another church deeply interesting by reason of its antiquity 
and historic associations is that of St. Gervais. The main 
edifice is mostly modern, but it reposes on a crypt dating back 
to the Gallo-Roman period. Reliable authorities maintain it 
was constructed in the fourth century, and some go so far as 
to give it the distinction of being the oldest Christian church 
in France. Certainly it is one of the oldest structures in Rouen. 
The accepted history is that it was built by St. Victrix, Arch- 
bishop of Rouen in the fourth century, who, having received a 
number of relics of St. Gervais from St. Ambrose of Milan, 
set to work to build a church to contain the treasures, himself 
engaging in the labor, even carrying stones on his shoulder. 
The crypt is weirdly dark and is reached by a flight of steps 
connected with the upper church bya trap-door. By the dim 
candle-light we make out a plain, unadorned chamber of 
rough stone and Roman tiles, with an apse and a rude altar 
marked with crosses. In arched recesses on either side are the 
tombs of St. Mellon and St. Avitien, the two first Archbishops 
of Rouen. 

St. Gervais calls to mind the melancholy end of William the 
Conqueror, and incidentally conveys a powerful sermon on the 
vanity of worldly glory. Wounded by a fall from his horse at 
the sacking of Nantes, he repaired to the priory of this church 
in his distress. Deserted by his own sons, who rushed away 
in haste to seize on his domains, and plundered of his belongings 
by his servants, the great warrior who had conquered England 
lay utterly alone and forsaken in his dying moments, and with- 
out so much as a single friend to offer him decent burial. Wil- 
liam’s last address to his sons is worth repeating : 

“By the aid of God, through my ancestors and myself, 
Normandy is filled with spiritual fortresses, in which mortals 
learn “to combat the demons and the lusts of the flesh. By 
the inspiration of God, I have been the founder of these fort- 
resses—their protector and their friend. Such have been my 
cares from my youth upwards. Such the obligations I impose 
on my successors. Do you, my sons, imitate me in this point, 
that you may be honored before God and man.” 

Early on the morning of the oth of September, 1087, the 
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old king heard the 
cathedral bells, 
and the voices of 
the monks sing- 
ing the hymn of 
Prime in the outer 
cloisters. He ask- 
ed what it meant, 
and on being told 
it was the hour 
of Matins at St. 
Mary’s, he lifted 
his hands’ to 
heaven and ex- 
claimed: “I com- 
mend myself to 
the Holy Mary, 
Mother of God, 
my sovereign, that 
by her prayers I 
may be reconciled 
with her dearly 
loved Son, our 
Saviour Jesus 
Christ”; and his 
soul fled to judg- 
ment. Truly a 
fitting end to so 
great a man, what- 
ever may be said 
of his life. 
Rouen has 
numerous’ other 
grand old church- 
es, which al- 
though partially 
restored and 
somewhat mod- 
ernized, still re- 
tain sufficient of 
their original 
features to make 
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profound interest. Space will not permit of more than a brief 
mention of them. The Church of St. Vincent still shows a mag- 
nificent Gothic porch, exquisitely sculptured. The remains of 
a bas-relief after Michael Angelo is to be seen above the main 
door and the interior contains some fine specimens of painted 
glass. St. Godard is of interest in that its ancient crypt, now 
destroyed, originally held the remains of St. Godard and St. 
Romain. It also held the finest stained glass window in France 
prior to the Revolution. St. Patrice’s has some beautiful six- 
teenth century windows, several of them being of wide renown. 
The church of St. Romain was an ancient chapel of the bare- 
footed friars; most of the present edifice, however, dates from 
the seventeenth century. The ashes of the saint to whom it 
is dedicated repose under the high altar, and the dome is fres- 
coed with scenes from his life. St. Romain was Archbishop 
of Rouen early in the seventeenth century, and in many ways 
was one of the most remarkable men of his age, withal a zeal- 
ous champion of the faith. The Church of St. Vivien still 
shows some traces of the original twelfth century edifice, and 
St. Nicaise is of interest in that it stands on the site of a 
chapel similarly dedicated, founded by St. Ouen in the seventh 
century. 

Many of the old churches suppressed at the Revolution are 
now devastated and in ruins, while not a few have been per- 
verted to secular use. Scattered about the city one may see 
beautifully chiselled walls now serving to enclose some manu- 
facturing plant, and solitary towers looming up grand and 
alone in the open spaces or wedged in between the modern 
buildings. Too formidable for the ruthless hands of the fren- 
zied mob—or perhaps spared as treasures of beauty—they stand 
as mournful monuments to a popular spirit of sacrilege. The 
tower of St. Laurent mingles proudly in the sky with the fairest 
of the city’s spires, but its church is now used as a warehouse. 
Another beautiful tower is that of St. André, standing quite 
alone in a railed enclosure. The fifteenth century tower of 
the demolished church of St. Pierre-du-Chatel is also in this 
vicinity. 

The suppressed convent of St. Marie now serves as a 
Museum of Antiquities, and is of profound interest in that it 
contains numerous relics of the ancient churches—bas-reliefs, 
statues, mosaics, and monuments. The fifteen windows are 
filled with the finest of painted glass from the old convents 
and churches that came under.the ban of the Revolution, 
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and comprise a unique 
and superb collection. 
Here also is the splen- 
did shrine of St. Sever, 
in the shape of a 
Gothic chapel, done in 
oak and gilded, and con- 
taining silver statues of 
saints. It dates from 
the twelfth century and 
was brought hither from 
its former place in the 
cathedral. 

Among Rouen’s_ ec- 
clesiastical objects of in- 
terest the monument of 
St. Romain deserves a 
place. It was built in 
1562, and although un- 
interesting in itself, 
commemorates the spot 
where a condemned 
criminal was released 
every year on Ascension 
Day. The custom, call- 
ed the “ Levée de la 
Fierté de St. Romain,” 
originated under King 
Dagobert, and was con- 
tinued, with some modi- 
fications, down to the 
time of the Revolution. 
It was intended to com- 
memorate the fact that 
the only person who 
volunteered to aid St. 
Romain in his perilous 
task of ridding the 
neighborhood of Rouen 
of the menacing presence 
of a wild beast was a 
malefactor under sen- 
tence of death. 
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JOHN MITCHEL’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MARY JOSEPHINE ONAHAN. 


OHN MITCHEL, patriot, scholar, exile, and above 
all rebel, is one of the gallant figures of modern 
times. Like a number of others who heroically 
fought in that losing cause of Ireland’s freedom, 
he was not of the faith that St. Patrick planted, 

and that in its ardor and its enthusiasm has merited for this 

wee island babe of the salt sea brine the title “Isle of Saints.” 

But when Irish blood is in the veins the ardent Irish faith 
is liable at any moment to spring forth like seed of the sham- 
rock wafted to alien shore and peeping forth timidly but daunt- 
lessly amidst strange vegetation. 

Therefore, in spite of the protest of a few North of Ireland 
friends, it could have been matter of little astonishment to any 
one when, in the winter of 1860, the eldest daughter of John 
Mitchel, Henrietta, announced her intention of becoming a 
Catholic. The Mitchel famiiy were then living in Paris, although 
in a loneliness which practically amounted to isolation and was 
both galling and depressing to Mitchel’s energetic soul. 

Literal solitary confinement had been borne, but to live in 
that seething French capital, in a house half of whose inmates 
were aged women, reminding one of the morgue and the ceme- 
teries; to receive in four months but a single invitation, and 
that to attend a funeral—this was, as Mitchel himself said, 
“ghastly.” No wonder his wife and daughters found the 
convent of the Sacré Cceur a delightful refreshment in their 
loneliness. 

Henrietta, the eldest girl, had when in Washington become 
intimate with two young ladies of about her own age who 
were devout Catholics. She seems even then to have expressed 
some desire to become of their faith, but her father thought 
she was too young for her judgment to be trusted in so im- 
portant a matter. He told her that if, after a few years, she 
still desired to become a Catholic he would offer no opposition. 

The matter therefore was still in abeyance when, in the 
fall of 1860, Henrietta presented her letters of introduction to 
the ladies of the Sacred Heart in Paris. She was received with 
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that charm and courtesy for which the Sacred Heart Order 
all over the world is famous, and received frequent instructions 
at the convent in Catholic doctrine. 

The family had other Catholic friends too, whose zealous 
efforts to bring back these sheep not of the fold were expend- 
ed not only on the younger but reached out also to the older 
members of the household, to Mitchel’s sister—even, as he 
shrewdly but laughingly suspected, to himself. 

“Ah, lady!” he writes to Mrs. John Dillon in acknowledg- 
ment of a Catholic book which she had sent to his sister Mary 
with the request that he first look into it himself to judge of its 
fitness for his sister’s reading, “I know the wickedness of your 
thoughts. You wish to save Mary’s soul and have no objec- 
tion to give—chemin faisant—a lift to mine also. You want to 
undermine our great right of private stupor through the seduc- 
tive philosophy of this Catholic author. The truth is, that there 
is a kind of hankering in all our family after the ‘errors of 
Romanism.’ Well, perhaps I may read the book and mark the 
objectionable passages for Mary’s avoidance.” 

But the “ right of private stupor” was one which he still clung 
to, not so much because he prized it—the verbiage forbids that 
—but because he could not bring himself to believe in any- 
thing else. 

When it became generally known that Mitchel’s daughter 
was contemplating becoming a Catholic, certain friends and 
relatives began to remonstrate against the proceeding, asking 
the father to assert his parental authority in order to prevent 
so obnoxious a step. And, as if the entreaties of the living 
might not be of sufficient weight, the influence of the dead 
was also brought to bear upon him to move him to coerce his 
daughter into obedience. For a young girl to publicly re- 
nounce the religion of her forefathers—it was preposterous, 
they said. But coercion was not a popular word with John 
Mitchel. It was not a wise argument to use with one before 
whose eyes ever shone the glorious mirage of freedom. Mit- 
chel did not find it preposterous, and in writing to his mother, 
probably in answer to some remonstrance of hers, protested 
warmly against these unfair arguments, which sought to ham- 
per the liberty of conscience of any individual, and especially 
of his own daughter. 

“As to Henrietta’s religious proceedings, you are aware 
that it is no new thing. The matter is put off for the present; 
but if hereafter she should be bent upon it, I don’t know 
VOL, LXVIII.—41 
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with what conscience I can interpose parental authority to 
prevent it. I have never taught my children any religion, nor 
even spoken to them on the subject. If I had any system of 
my own to inculcate, I might endeavor to hold them to it; 
but would really feel that I could not be justified in merely 
prohibiting their profession of any particular faith which they 
may be inclined to, without directing them to any better or 
any other. As to my own position, on that matter you need 
have no apprehension. There is not the least chance of my 
being a Catholic, and so much the worse. But it is not very 
kind of you to intimate that respect for my father’s memory is 
in any way concerned in the matter. He vindicated the right of 
private judgment above all things. If one’s private judgment 
leads him into the Catholic Church, it is private judgment 
still.” 

This is just the sort of manly tone one would expect from 
the patriot and exile. There is not merely the upholding of 
the rights of others, vindication of freedom of conscience, but 
there is also that undertone of sadness, of regret, that his own 
life was still unillumined by a settled religious faith. This 
same regret is visible in his Jail Journal, in those six reasons 
for not committing suicide, especially in that pathetic sixth, 
where there is more than regret—the glimmering of wistful 
hope. For Mitchel was too much of a Celt not to have Faith 
sometimes struggle forth from the ashes of scepticism and doubt. 

There is no record, however, that his interest in the Catho- 
lic Church was ever of any but the haziest and most general 
kind. His daughter was baptized in the chapel of the Sacred 
Heart Convent of Paris on December 31, 1861, and the same 
day made her First Communion; but in the meagre account 
given by a French abbé and in the numerous lives of John 
Mitchel, notably that able and delightful one by Mr. William 
Dillon, there is not the slightest hint that the father was even 
present at the ceremony. 

Writing about this time to his sister Matilda, he says: 
“ Henrietta has been for two years a devout Catholic. She has 
become extremely intimate with the ladies of the Sacré Coeur 
—a splendid convent here—and I believe she is to make ab- 
juration of something one of these days, with the accompani- 
ment of a religious service, to all which I offer not the least 
opposition.” 

As this letter was dated December 28 and Henrietta was 
only baptized on the 31st of the same month, Mr. Mitchel prob- 
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ably meant that she had been a Catholic in belief for two 
years. Or else—sad hypothesis !—he did not know that baptism 
was absolutely necessary before one could claim explicit mem- 
bership in the Church of Christ. 

The “abjuration of something” possibly refers to her 
baptism. 

A pity indeed that religion should have become to that 
splendid soul a mere bundle of meaningless forms and cere. 
monies ! 

The after-history of Henrietta Mitchel presents few points 
even for a cherry-stone biography. Her life had been varied as 
to clime and country. She had as a child made the journey, 
with four other children and her mother, from Ireland to Van 
Diemen’s Land. Her girlhood had passed from Washington and 
other American cities to the capital of the French Republic, and 
maturity she was not long to enjoy. 

When on the outbreak of the American Civil War the family 
returned to America, where two sons were already enrolled 
under the Southern flag, Henrietta asked permission to remain 
at the Sacré Coeur and to keep her younger sister with her. 
She had already been pursuing her studies there for some time, 
although beyond the usual age of the pensionnat. 

Mitchel consented to her request. There seems to have 
been even a flickering notion in her mind of entering the order, 
but, being advised that she had no vocation, she contented 
herself with calling the convent her home and living under its 
roof. From the time of her conversion she was noted for her 
extreme piety and was much beloved by all the religious in the 
community. She died in the early spring of 1863, April 18, 
regarded by many as a saint, so great had been her virtues and 
holiness. 

Mitchel was then in the very vortex of the struggle in 
America, but while the father fought with tongue and pen, 
the soul of the daughter had taken flight to that other world 
of whose existence and whose justice he always strove, at least, 
to be so indomitably sure. There at last may be answered that 
pathetic “ Because” of the Jail Journal; there the Lord who 
welcomes the eleventh hour vine-dressers as the first may wel- 
come that dauntless patriot too. For nearly the whole Celtic 
galaxy would be unhappy, there would be sedition in heaven 
itself, if the daughter did not win a place for the father, and 
John Mitchel did not find freedom at last in that other world 
who fought for it so gallantly in this. 
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INEXCUSABLE MISTAKES OF A NOVELIST. 
BY REV. GEORGE M. SEARLE, C.S.P. 


mOME time ago we had occasion to notice one or 
| two of the egregious blunders of Mr. Marion 
Crawford in his otherwise fine novel, Corleone. 
At that time we had not read a story of his 
called Zaguisara ; also a good story, though hard- 
ly equal to the one just named. But the blundering in it is 
so enormous and monumental; the author wallows and tangles 
himself up in such a mass of ridiculous and preposterous mis- 
takes as to the law of the Church, that in this respect it is 
probably unsurpassed by anything hitherto written by Mr. 
Crawford or any one else, and it is not likely that, even in his 
happiest vein, he himself can ever excel it. As a curiosity of 
literature, therefore, it seems worthy of a somewhat detailed 
description in this respect. 

The principal interest of the story is supposed to attach to 
the Princess Veronica Serra and her love affairs, if we may 
call them so, though there seems to be no real love on her 
part except one rapidly developing toward the end of the book 
for the hero, Taquisara, a most magnificent and magnani- 
mous fellow, by the way, for whom any one, man or woman, 
might well feel a most enthusiastic admiration and affection. 
But, as far as the lady is concerned, he keeps very much 
in the background, being principally occupied in urging the 
claims of his friend, Gianluca della Spina, to Veronica’s hand. 
Gianluca himself is, all through the story, desperately smitten 
with her; but though a very nice, lovely, and interesting crea- 
ture, he is weak in character and will, and still more so in 
body, being a confirmed and seemingly hopeless invalid with a 
spinal trouble, which gets constantly worse and worse. Veroni- 
ca is not at all in love with him; but she has a woman’s pity 
for his infirmities and sufferings, and moreover an appreciation 
of his mental qualities, particularly as they are displayed in a 
sort of platonic correspondence which becomes established 
between the two. Taquisara is indignant with her for thus 
encouraging the poor fellow, if she does not mean to accept 
his suit; and he really wants her to accept him, as he himself is 
not, till toward the end, in love with her. 

Gianluca, under the joint influence of his illness and his 
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unrequited affection, gets, as we have said, constantly worse 
and worse, and finally Veronica invites him, with his father and 
mother, to stay with her at her castle of Muro, to which a 
village is attached, in the hope that the mountain air may help 
him. But though he improves somewhat, it becémes plain that 
nothing will much prolong his life unless she returns his love, 
or pretends to do so. She, being candid and truthful, and also 
naturally not wanting to be tied for life to a cripple, does not 
feel like doing the latter, and cannot do the former; at the 
same time she feels herself to blame for encouraging him, and 
finally screws up courage to tell him that she cannot precisely 
return his love. This, as may be expected, nearly kills him, 
though he does not blame her; and fearing his immediate 
death, she feels as if she would be guilty of it, and in a fit of 
remorse does pretend love, and consents to the marriage. The 
priest of the village, Don Teodoro, is then hurriedly called in, 
and the fun—from a professional point of view—begins. 

In the first place, there are present, for the contemplated 
ceremony, only the priest, the two parties, Gianluca and Veron- 
ica, and their mutual friend Taquisara, who went for the priest 
and brought him in. Now, it happens that according to the 
decree of the Council of Trent, which of course is understood 
to have been applied to the place in question, ‘wo witnesses, 
besides the parish priest, are necessary for the validity of a mar- 
riage. So from the very start, of course, there is no Catholic 
marriage at all in the case. Here is the first blunder; we can- 
not number them all, for there are too many. 

This is perhaps a somewhat fine point for the ordinary 
novelist; but Mr. Crawford is a Catholic, and undoubtedly has 
some priests among his acquaintance; and any one of them 
could have posted him on this as well as on the other matters 
which are to follow. Let us proceed to them. 

Neither the decree of the Council of Trent nor any other law 
of the church requires a ceremony of any kind to be performed 
by the priest, that a marriage may be valid. Of course there 
should be such a ceremony; it would be a sin not to have it; 
but it is not needed for validity, which is all the point here. 
The presence of the priest and of the witnesses in such a way 
as to know what is going on is all that the council requires 
for this. Now, Mr. Crawford may not be to blame for not 
reading up the law of the church, and perhaps not for neglect- 
ing to consult his clerical friends on the point; but as a novel- 
ist, he certainly is to blame if he has not read Manzoni’s / 
Promessi Sposi, in which the action turns just on this point. 
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In that classical work, the two parties rush in, with their 
witnesses, on the parish priest unexpectedly, and make him 
aware of the contract of marriage which they enter on at the 
moment. They resort to this expedient because he does not 
want them to get married, and cannot be induced willingly to 
assist. They know their business, you see. 

But of course Mr. Crawford, who does not, represents 
Veronica as frantically begging for the priest to do his part, 
before Gianluca, who has been just able to say, “I will,” 
breathes his last. Of course, if she had thought he was going 
to die .any way, she would have let things remain as they 
were; but she still hopes, it would seem, that the priest's 
blessing may snatch him from the jaws of death. But he does 
die, apparently, before the somewhat bewildered priest can 
pronounce the £go conjungo vos. 

And now Mr. Crawford gets a new horror. For Taquisara, 
it seems, in sympathy, and also in no small distress on his own 
account, since he now loves Veronica, has taken her hand so 
that the priest seems to be marrying them. Of course Taquis- 
ara never expressed anything which could be supposed to mean 
marriage with anybody; and when Veronica said her words, she 
held Gianluca’s hand, not Taquisara’s; and to make the matter 
still worse, there is not even one witness now, for Gianluca is 
in a dead faint. So there is no case at all for the marriage 
with either one or the other. 

However, Mr. Crawford thinks there is, and does not know 
what in the world his people are going to do; for Gianluca 
comes to life, and'there is Veronica, half married to both of 
the gentlemen. Taquisara, with great generosity, thinks of 
going to the war in Abyssinia, and getting killed. 

But now come more absurdities. Mr. Crawford finds his 
way out of his supposed scrape by the discovery that Don 
Teodoro is not a priest at all, but only a deacon. He was on 
a mission, it seems, in Africa, and the priests there all died; 
and he thought the people would lose the faith unless he said 
Mass for them; so he made up his mind to do that. One can 
conceive of such a sacrilege, great as it was, being committed 
for charitable motives; but when other priests came to the 
mission, he went on with it, and even when he got back to 
Europe he still continued. He said Mass, assisted the dying, 
etc., and of course married lots of people. 

And note here, by the way, that this last he might have had 
a right to do validly, even though not a priest. For to be a 
“ parochus,” that is, to have ecclesiastical or canonical charge of 
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a parish, it is not necessary to be a priest; a deacon, as Don 
Teodoro was, can be placed in such an office; and can validly 
assist at its marriages, according to the law of the Council of 
Trent. It is true that Don Teodoro, by his false pretence of 
being a priest, hardly obtained his parish legitimately ; but still, 
he had what is called a ¢itulus coloratus (that is, an apparently 
good title or right), to his charge; and when this is the case, 
and there is also an error communis (or common though mis- 
taken belief that all is right), the principle of the church is to 
supply the jurisdiction needed. And even if this were not 
admitted, the defect in the validity of the marriages he had 
performed could have been removed bya dispensation 7 radice, 
as it is called. 

Of course this is really a fine point, which could hardly be 
expected to occur to the non-professional; but still it shows 
the fatality likely to attend a man who in professional matters 
neglects professional advice. 

As to hearing confessions and attending the dying, the 
faculties for which functions cannot be given by the church to 
deacons, inasmuch as the Divine law restricts them to the 
priestly order, this was a much more serious matter; but it 
does not seem to have worried the good Don Teodoro very 
much, though it directly and most seriously endangered the 
salvation of his parishioners; nor did the marriages, till it came 
to the case of his distinguished friends, now concerned. 

But now he was driven to desperation. So he makes up 
his mind that he must now go to confession, and let his real 
want of the sacerdotal order be made known to some one who 
can pronounce authoritatively that the marriage of Veronica is 
invalid. So he goes to a friend, Don Matteo, who is a priest, 
and tells him that he has a reserved case to confess, and wants 
him to see the archbishop about it. And he tells him his sad story. 

Don Matteo goes to the archbishop, as Teodoro had re- 
quested, and without mentioning names explains the case to 
him. This is all right, of course; about the only thing that is, 
in this dreadful jumble. And he tells him what a good and 
worthy priest Teodoro would have been, if he had only been a 
priest at all. That was a big “if,” of course; still the cardinal 
archbishop thinks that Teodoro ought to be a priest, as he is 
so eminently fit for the office, and has such a true vocation. 
So he says that they must make him a priest as soon as possible. 

Now, of course there was no difficulty about this, except 
that arising from Mr, Crawford’s absurd ideas about confession. 
He seems to think that not even the penitent himself can 
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divulge anything he has said in confession, or let his identity 
be known to any one but his confessor. “I would ordain him,” 
says the Cardinal, “if he came to me.”’ “But then,” says Mat- 
teo, “your Eminence would know him, and the secret of con- 
fession would have been betrayed.” “ That is true,” replies the, 
Cardinal. “ Let him go to another bishop and tell his story.” 
He could not tell it, forsooth, out of confession, to the cardinal 
himself, because the cardinal has heard it in the way described. 
Of course Teodoro could, if he pleased, have allowed or could 
now allow Matteo to mention his name, which would save time 
and be the simplest way. 

The plan of going to another bishop is dismissed, for fear 
the other bishop might not see things in the proper light. 
And now the terrible puzzle comes what to do, which is solved, 
in a singularly ingenious way, by his eminence. He tells Mat- 
teo that he will consecrate him a bishop, without bulls from 
Rome, or even the observance of the form prescribed in the 
Pontifical. These, of course, are quite trifling matters. Matteo 
has to say the “Confiteor”; such is the cardinal’s only rubric. 
“ Kneel down,” he says; “I take this upon myself.” 

And why in the world does he make Matteo a bishop? 
Why, in order that Mr. Crawford’s idea of the seal of confes- 
sion may be maintained. Matteo, you see, is to ordain his 
friend Teodoro. 

But how about the reserved case? Obviously there was 
nothing to prevent the cardinal from giving the faculties to Mat- 
teo to absolve it, or at any rate obtaining them for him if the 
case was supposed to be a Papal one. But such is not Mr. 
Crawford’s idea. He thinks that the faculty to absolve reserved 
cases is part of the episcopal order; that what is meant by a 
reserved case is a case of an unusual degree of guilt, only to 
be absglved by an absolving power of a specially high grade, 
which is not given to the mere priest at his ordination. 

Poor Matteo, as may be supposed, is not allowed to disport 
himself as a bishop. For his consolation, however, he wears a 
pectoral cross under his cassock, hiding it, it is to be presumed, 
when he goes to bed. Teodoro, of course, is now all right; 
only he does not seem to bother much about the matters of 
his past spiritual administration which need to be rectified. He 
settles the special case by telling the parties that the authority 
has decided that there has been no marriage at all (as he could 
have told them before, if Mr. Crawford had known his business), 
only that Gianluca being supposed to be Veronica’s husband, 
he must really be made so by a solemn ceremony of some 
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kind; and as Gianluca is still very ill, this ceremony is apparently 
deferred till he can get about. In fact, of course, it is just the 
case in which a revalidation of marriage would be done quietly ; 
let them bring in the two witnesses and do the thing right this 
time, as they did it wrong before. But there must needs be a 
blunder here as everywhere else. 

Gianluca, as in duty bound, soon dies, and thus ceases to 
interfere with the real love affair, which an accident reveals to 
him. So Taquisara and Veronica are married, we may suppose 
soon after, and thus everything is satisfactorily arranged. 

Now, all the farrago of absurdities which we have incom- 
pletely, but perhaps sufficiently, described is confined to the 
conclusion, not more than about the eighth part of the book. 
What a pity that a story otherwise so well worked up, par- 
ticularly in the first part, which we have had no occasion to men- 
tion, should be spoiled by such insufferable nonsense; and that 
the author of such a splendid work as Ave Roma Immortalts 
and of so many brilliant and powerful works of fiction, show- 
ing so much knowledge on other points, should, without the 
least necessity, disgrace himself by a display of such fatu- 
ous ignorance on matters which one hour’s reference of his 
manuscript to any priest could have cleared up for him fully! 

The whole business, as it stands, is simply inexcusable. 
There is absolutely no excuse for any one, even had he not 
the easy access to reliable sources of information that Mr. 
Crawford necessarily has, when he attempts to write about pro- 
fessional matters without professional information. His conduct 
is exactly the same in the case as if he should undertake to 
write a novel involving nice points of state law without taking 
the least trouble to consult a lawyer as to what the law of the 
state concerned actually might be, or a sea-story without ask- 
ing or in any way finding out the name of a single stick or 
rope on the vessels he had to describe, or the evolutions of 
which these vessels were capable. Every Catholic, to say the 
least, ought to know that the legislation of the church, espe- 
cially on the subject of marriage, is full of intricacies and accu- 
rate distinctions, which cannot be understood in all their details 
without long and painstaking study, such as lawyers and physi- 
cians give to their respective professions; and if, as may well 
be presumed, he has not time or taste for such study, he ought 
to present his case, whether it be one of fact or fiction, to 
some one who is by such study qualified to know what he is 
talking about. 
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THE PROBLEM OF PERSONALITY. 


THE PROBLEM OF PERSONALITY. 
BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


‘*La vie normale compte des actes intelligents qui ne proviennent point d’un mo7 nou- 
veau, mais d’une subconscience du mo normal. Et ces actes sont nombreux, peut-étre les 
plus nombreux ” * (46é C. Piat, ‘‘ La Personne Humaine,” p. 126). 


‘* The subconscious self must not be conceived as any distinct being; it is rather a dif- 
fused consciousness of any strength of intensity with a content rich and varied. The sub- 
conscious . . . is impersonal. Occasionally, however, it reaches the plane of self-con- 
sciousness, but then soon subsides again into its former impersonal obscurity ” (Dr. Boris 
Stdis, ‘* Psychology of Suggestion,” p. 282). 


MONG the questions which to day are being forced 
to the front is that of human personality. Un- 
til recently this question was studied only by 
metaphysical methods. But since the hypnotic 
state, through the labors of the late Dr. Charcot, 

has been recognized by science, the study of personality may 

be said to have turned over a new leaf. There are psycholo- 
gists of repute who would have us believe that the traditional 
view of the unity and identity of the Ego must be given up; 
they would have us believe that there are two distinct selves, 
a waking and a subwaking, two streams of consciousness with- 
in each human being; while differing widely with this school 
is the Abbé C. Piat, professor at the /nstitut Catholique, Paris, 
whose recent work, La Personne Humaine, deserves to be 
widely read. On page 74 of this work the abbé quotes the 
case of a young woman healthy and well instructed who sud- 
denly fell into a deep sleep. On awaking she had forgotten 
all she had known. Her memory had retained neither words 
nor things. It was necessary to teach her everything de novo— 
to read, write, count. Objects were to her as if seen for the 
first time: But she made rapid progress. After the lapse of 
several months she suddenly fell again into another deep sleep, 
and on awaking found herself what she had been before her 
first sleep. But she had no recollection of what had taken 
place in the interval. In a word, during the o/d state she 
knew nothing of the zew state. This changing about from one 
state to another lasted more than four years. In her old state 





* Normal life embraces intelligent acts which do not proceed from a new Ego, but from a 
subconsciousness of the normal Ego. And these acts are numerous, perhaps the most numer 


ous. 
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she writes a beautiful hand; in her new state her handwriting 
is that of a beginner. Professor William James, in his Psy- 
chology, vol. i., p. 391, cites another interesting case of alternate 
Personality: “The Rev. Ansel Bourne, of Greene, R. I., was 
brought up to the trade of a carpenter. . ... He has been 
subject to headaches and temporary fits of depression of spirits 
during most of his life, and has had a few fits of unconscious- 
ness lasting an hour or less. . ... Otherwise his health is 
good. . . . On January 17, 1887, he drew 551 dollars from 
a bank in Providence with which to pay for a certain lot of 
land in Greene, paid certain bills, and got into the Pawtucket 
horse-car. This is the last incident he remembers. He did not 
return home that day, and nothing was heard of him for two 
months. He was published in the papers as missing, and foul 
play being suspected, the police sought in vain his whereabouts. 
On the morning of March 14, however, at Norristown, Pa., 
aman calling himself A. J. Brown, who had rented a small 
shop six weeks previously, stocked it with stationery, confec- 
tionery, fruit, and small articles, and carried on his quiet trade 
without seeming to any one unnatural or eccentric, woke up in 
a fright and called to the people of the house to tell him 
where he was. He said that his name was Ansel Bourne, that 
he was entirely ignorant of Norristown, that he knew nothing 
of shop-keeping, and that the last thing he remembered—it 
seemed only yesterday—was drawing the money from the bank 
in Providence. He would not believe that two months had 
elapsed. The people of the house thought him insane; and so, 
at first, did Dr. Louis H. Read, whom they called in to see 
him. But on telegraphing to Providence, confirmatory mes- 
sages came, and presently his nephew, Mr. Andrew Harris, 
arrived upon the scene, made everything straight, and took him 
home. He was very weak, having lost apparently over twenty 
pounds of flesh. . . . The first two weeks of the period re- 
mained unaccounted for, as he had no memory, after he had 
once resumed his normal personality, of any part of the time, 
and no one who knew him seems to have seen him after he 
left home. The remarkable part of the change is, of course, 
the peculiar occupation which the so-called Brown indulged in. 
Mr. Bourne has never in his life had the slightest contact 
with trade. ‘Brown’ was described by his neighbors as taci- 
turn, orderly in his habits, and in no way queer. . . . (He) 
oked for himself in the back shop, where he also slept ; went 
regularly to church, and once at a prayer-meeting made what 
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was considered by the hearers a good address, in the course of 
which he related an incident which he had witnessed in his 
natural state of Bourne. This was all that was known of the 
case up to June, 1890, when I induced Mr. Bourne to submit 
to hypnotism, so as to see whether in the hypnotic trance his 
‘Brown’ memory would not come back. It did so with sur- 
prising readiness; so much so indeed that it proved quite im- 
possible to make him whilst in hypnosis remember any of the 
facts of his normal life. He had heard of Ansel Bourne, but 
‘didn’t know as he had ever met the man.’ .. . On the 
other hand, he told of his peregrinations during the lost fort- 


‘night, and gave all sorts of details about the Norristown epi- 


sode. The whole thing was prosaic enough; and the Brown 
personality seems to be nothing but a rather shrunken, de- 
jected, and amnesic extract of Mr. Bourne himself. 

His eyes are practically normal, and all his sensibilities--save 
for tardier response—about the same in hypnosis as in waking. 
I had hoped by suggestion, etc., to run the two _personali- 
ties into one and to make the memories continuous, but no 
artifice would avail to accomplish this, and Mr. Bourne's skull 
to-day still covers two distinct personal selves. The case 
(whether it contain an epileptic element or not) should appar- 
ently be classed as one of spontaneous hypnotic trance per- 
sisting for two months. . . .”* In vol. i., pp. 393-399, of 
the same work, Professor James goes on to say: ‘‘ Mediumistic 
possession in all its grades seems to form a perfectly natural 
special type of alternate personality, and the susceptibility to it 
in some form is by no means an uncommon gift in persons 
who have no other obvious nervous anomaly. The phenomena 
are very intricate, and are only just beginning to be studied 
in a proper scientific way. The lowest phase of mediumship is 
automatic writing. . . . Then comes writing unconsciously 
even whilst engaged in reading or talk.” And while the dis- 
tinguished Harvard professor advances no theory of his own 
to explain what he terms perversions of personality, he would 
conceive the brain condition throughout these various changes 
of self to be capable of successively changing all its modes of 
action ; “and abandoning the use for the time being of whole 
sets of well-organized association paths. In no other way can 
we explain the loss of memory in passing from one alternating 
condition to another. . . . Each of the selves is due to a 


*For an unusually interesting case of triple personality see Journal of the American 
Medical Association, January 7, 1899. 
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system of cerebral paths acting by itself. . . . Some pecu- 
liarities in the lower automatic performances suggest that the 
systems thrown out of gear with each other are contained one 
in the right, the other in the left hemisphere.” 

The existence of a secondary self—a hidden will—is thought 
by some psychologists to be revealed by the curious fact that 
if we put a pair of scissors into an hysterical subject’s hand 
which is anesthetic, viz.,a hand deprived of all sensibility, while 
at the same we carefully blindfold the person or place a screen 
before his eyes, so that he cannot see what we are doing, the 
insensible hand will at once take hold of the scissors in the 
proper way as if to cut. And these psychologists maintain 
that the adaptive movements of the hand that has lost all feel- 
ing must obtain from the subwaking self a recognition of the 
scissors, Binet, in Revue Philosophique, 1884, says: ‘“ We put a 
pen into the insensible hand "—the person of course not seeing 
what is done—‘‘and make it write a word; left to itself, the 
hand preserves its attitude, and at the end of a short space of 
time repeats the word often five or ten times. Having arrived 
at this fact, we again seize the anesthetic hand and cause it 
to write some well-known word—for example, the patient’s own 
name—but in so doing we intentionally commit an error in 
spelling. In its turn the insensible hand repeats the word, but 
strange to say, betrays a momentary hesitation when it gets to 
the letter where the error in orthography was committed. If 
a superfluous letter happens to have been added, sometimes the 
hand will hesitatingly rewrite the name along with the supplemen- 
tary letter in question, and again finally entirely suppress it.” 

It is in post-hypnotic suggestion * (and {no competent ob- 
server doubts the fact of post-hypnotic suggestion) that Pro- 
fessor James and others find good evidence of a split-off con- 
sciousness. If a person is told in the hypnotic trance to per- 
form a certain act at a certain time, the person, who has no 
recollection of the order after he awakens, will perform the act 
when the proper time comes. Here what is termed the upper 
consciousness—which knows nothing of the command—yields 
when the time arrives to an unaccountable impulse: a split-off, 
a buried consciousness would seem to rise to the surface, rule 
the primary self, and carry out the suggestion given during the 
hypnotic state. And Dr. Boris Sidis believes that in post- 
hypnotic suggestion we hold the key to impulsive insanity. 


* A post-hypnotic suggestion is a command given during hypnosis and carried out after 
waking from the trance. 
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In Psychology of Suggestion, p. 272, he says that he hypno- 
tized a certain gentleman, and when in a deep hypnosis and 
his secondary self was laid bare, he suggested that when 
he awoke and heard a knock he should drive his brother and 
another person away from a sofa on which they were seated 
and then place himself there. When Mr. A. F awoke and 
heard the knock he flew to the sofa and pushed his brother and 
the friend to the opposite side of the room with a good deal 
of violence, after which he took possession of the sofa. And 
Dr. Boris Sidis adds: “ As in the case of impulsive insanity, 
the suggested impulse set on suddenly and was enacted with a 
like emotional automatism.’”’ Here let us say that Moll in his 
well-known work on hypnotism, page 245, believes that the two 
consciousnesses are not completely separated, and that post- 
hypnotic suggestions are only seemingly forgotten between wak- 
ing and carrying them out. The post-hypnotic suggestion is 
retained by the secondary consciousness; and he maintains 
that in planchette the intelligence which guides the pencil is 
the secondary self. It is possible that the singular phenome- 
non of post-hypnotic suggestion and the common use of the 
words primary consciousness and secondary consciousness, the 
waking self and the subwaking self, may lead some persons to 
believe that there are indeed two distinct, normal personalities 
in every human being. But this would be a mistake. 

Wundt, in Human and Animal Psychology, p. 331, tells us: 
“Tt is wholly unnecessary to assume the existence of a myste- 
rious mental double, the ‘ other self’ or secondary personality, or 
to set up any of the fanciful hypotheses so plentiful in this field.” 
And Binet, in an article entitled ‘The Mechanism of Thought” 
(Fortnightly Review, June, 1894), says: ‘‘We should not forget 
that the human being is a single unit by reason of his physi- 
cal constitution, and, despite the spectacle of disintegration pre- 
sented by mental phenomena in certain circumstances, there ex- 
ists a psychological unity in the individual.” 

The truth is we are only beginning to scientifically study 
ourselves. Old-time psychologists—albeit well versed in meta- 
physics—made no serious attempt to analyze what man is. 
They did not know that what rises up to the height of con- 
sciousness is far from being all that is contained within the or- 
ganism. They did not know that there are higher and lower 
levels within the nervous system, and that there is scarcely a 
doubt that normal consciousness depends upon the integrity of 
action of the various neural pathways in the highest brain 
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levels—the cortical areas. But, thanks to experiments in the 
psychological laboratory in the past few years, we are able at 
last to throw a glimmering of light on the mysterious regions 
of the mind. 

Nobody would now deny that the organic elements of con- 
sciousness may be profoundly modified through pathological 
conditions ; a secondary self may seemingly be established with- 
in the normal self; a parasitic personality, so to speak, may 
appear to obtrude itself within the normal personality. But 
this is wholly a pathological condition; and it is now believed 
that all mental diseases have their origin in a disaggregation of 
the elements which go to make up the physical basis of mind. 
Nor can we be too grateful to the students of the nervous sys- 
tem for having rescued the subject of mental disorders from 
the region of mystery and superstition, and for convincing the 
world that insane persons are neither demoniacs nor witches. 
We know that crime may be committed in the somnambulistic 
and epileptic state where the normal consciousness of the indi- 
vidual has been suspended, and it is asked whether strange, un- 
toward acts, attended by loss of memory, may not be per- 
formed under conditions other than epileptic. May not physio- 
logical and toxic conditions within the brain—instability of the 
brain cells so characteristic of chronic alcoholic indulgence— 
obscure the normal consciousness ? 

Not a few cases recorded in the medical journals would seem 
to answer this in the affirmative. As we have said, experiments 
in the psychological laboratory are beginning to throw a little 
light upon what mind is. The wide gap which was once 
thought to divide psychical activity from the chemical or physi- 
cal changes in the brain and nerves is not so wide as it used 
to be; and hypnotism has been a guide-post in our psycho- 
physiological explorations. Already we are able to bring about 
artificially a splitting-off of the organic elements of conscious- 
ness. In the hypnotic trance what are known as the con- 
trolling, inhibitory centres may be disaggregated from the rest 
of the nervous system; the controlling, waking consciousness 
becomes partially split off from the inferior reflex conscious- 
ness; and it is now held by good authorities that at least 
half the secret of hypnotism lies in this dissociation of the 
controlling consciousness from the reflex organic consciousness. 
In a word, we bring about an abnormal condition of the 
brain through artificial methods; and Dr. Hack Tuke has de- 
scribed the hypnotic trance as an artificially induced madness. 
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May we not, then, reasonably hold that outside of hypno. 
tism a splitting-up of the physical elements of consciousness 
may occur as a result of some physiological disturbance in the 
higher levels of an unstable .brain—a brain rendered unstable 
through the poison of alcohol or drugs or through nervous 
shock? The degenerated brain elements form a pathological 
substratum whereby normal consciousness may be disaggre- 
gated; for consciousness surely has a physiological basis in the 
central nervous system. Now, when this abnormal condition is 
brought about through disease—the disease may be ancestral— 
unrestrained, reflex automatic activity may take the place of 
intelligent thought, and lo! there may appear upon the scene 
what is termed the subwaking self. This subwaking self is 
devoid of common sense; the normal judgment of the indivi- 
dual is wanting and he may be viewed as an automaton. He 
is now in a state characteristic of the hypnotic trance, and one 
morbid idea through uninhibited auto-suggestion may force itself 
irresistibly to the front, and the unfortunate person may wander 
away under another name and become a case of mysterious 
disappearance. And there are cases on record where the 
normal self has, after fading away, never returned; the so- 
called secondary self has remained in control with not only a 
different name, but with a different character. 

We conclude by saying again, that what is known as double 
personality does not occur in healthy life; it is wholly a patho- 
logical condition. The so-called subwaking self does not obtrude 
itself and assume command of the individual except through 
morbid conditions—unless he be neurotically predisposed; un- 
less his higher cerebral centres are liable—it may be through 
heredity—to lose their controlling influence, their inhibitory 
power. The Abbé C. Piat is in line with all the best authori- 
ties when he says:* “Il existe une continuité de conscience 

dans les dédoublements simultanés. Le moz normal y 
vit dans un commerce incessant bien que parreseux avec le 
moi second; il en suit d’un regard nonchalant les pensées, les 
émotions, et les entretiens. . . . Il est donc encore cet 
autre, et le second moz ne peut étre considéré que comme une 
distraction grossie par un état pathologique.” 


*La Personne Humaine, p. 384. 
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A CHEERFUL VIEW OF A HARD PROBLEM. 


BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 


a pleasant pastime. It usually is taken with a 
large amount of seasoning, such as fairs, sewing- 
bees, church suppers, and all that sort of thing ; 
and even then the real work is done by persons 
at the seat of war, so to speak. When the idea is suggested, 
to people who do not even attend sewing-bees or affairs in 





aid of the poor, that one should diligently labor for the des- - 


titute in the worst condition of disease and want known, the 
response is usually one of genuine horror. It is said that 
there is no such condition of things, just as I fancy some of 
us would be very apt to say there were not certain conditions 
of sin which a long life sometimes brings to notice. 

The subject about which I write, and which I would gladly 
make interesting to the general public, is one that can hardly 
be made agreeable; but nevertheless I can testify that such a 
life as I lead with a few companions in a poor district, among 
the sick, has many agreeable points. As it is my earnest desire 
to get women to join me who have a natural talent for nursing, 
and a natural inclination to nurse those who need it most, I 
think it might be well for me to present the bright side of the 
care of the cancerous poor. 

I suppose any one thinking of half a dozen women working 
on the East Side of New York, living in a tenement and work- 
ing in tenements, would think first of all of the suffocation of 
bad air, the unpleasant aspect of things generally, to say noth- 
ing of the frightful dangers from footpads and drunken crea- 
tures. Now, the first thing that strikes me when I emerge 
from the house, early in the morning, is the fresh air from the 
East River, rushing towards me over a large park which could 
not be better regulated as to neatness and good taste in ar- 
rangement. Then I become conscious of some beautiful effects 
of sky and cloud, the charming outlines of Brooklyn across the 
water, with its lovely tints under the rising sun; and I see the 
Navy-yard shining with its white cruisers, that frequently boom 
out their salutes to incoming or outgoing companions. Often 
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A BIT OF FRESH AIR FROM THE RIVER. 
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a sailboat, and sometimes a 
craft as large as a four-masted 
schooner, trips rapidly over the 
water at the foot of the square, 
past the other shipping, making 
a vigorous and delightful scene. 
There is absolutely no stifled air 
or loss of all particularly fine 
outlooks in going to work for 
the poor in Water Street. The 
melancholy notion that in living 
among the poor one is in con- 
stant danger as to life and pro- 
perty, has given place in our 
minds to considerable doubt as 
to whether there is any really 


dangerous place where people can live; and though I have 
spent a life often terrified in imagination at the memory of what 
our ancestors suffered from the Indians, and what we might 
suffer from them if we went far enough West, I am beginning 
to believe that the stories of Indian ferocity would dwindle 
down to inoffensive fellowship if I threw myself upon Indian 


mercy. I 
: m™ pass through 
a ' thestreets all 
"= about here, 
é some of them 
with murder- 
ous” reputa- 


THe City PARK OFFERS A PLEASING CONTRAST TO CROWDED STREETS. 
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A STREET WITH A MURDEROUS REPUTATION. 


tions, and were I not alone I would laughingly discuss the 
wonderful neatness and quiet, and sufficiently patrolled condi- 
tion, of these alarming streets. The house in which I live, a 
tumble-down tenement, has its front door always ajar, and the 
windows of our rooms on the first floor were not locked until 
a nervous patient came to us. 

Of course a hospital-home, such as I hope to induce the 
public to obtain for us, will be pleasant and neat as any struc- 
ture can be when it is simple and adequate. Women know how 
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easy it is to produce pretty effects without 
confusion, overcrowding, or over-expense. I 
do not think that the free cancer hospital 
I have in prospect will have many unpleasant 
features, but I am not surprised to find 
that persons, calling upon me to investigate 
our little tenement home for incurables, 
step in hesitatingly with a shocked expres- 
sion already adjusted ; and if they do ven- 
ture upstairs—where they see not only the 
outside patients, who come to have ulcers 
dressed, but the real cancer cases, mostly in 
an advanced condition—feel very keenly the (.Vaipures To THE 
sudden revelation of suffering. because there — cenerat comrort 

is no way of shutting off this state of things, OF PEDESTRIANS. 
my home at present being as informal and crowded as a pri- 
vate house into which have been brought the wounded from 
a skirmish in war-time. It is wonderful, however, to find how 
soon the nurse loses her horror of a peculiar case, and takes 
intelligent interest in attending to and amusing a person so 
much afflicted. I hear a great deal in my visits to cases to 
which I am called about the outcries and general agony of 
persons who are 
ill with cancer, 
but proper 
~ dressings imme- 
diately produce 
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ON ONE OF THE CITY’S CROWDED AVENUES. 
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ANOTHER GLIMPSE OF GREEN. 


some ease, and proper medicines quiet the nerves; so that it 
is a matter of comment among ourselves from day to day how 
little the patients seem to suffer who, we would suppose, would 
be in a state of active torture every hour. There is really very 
little torture even in this horrible disease when the treatments 
recommended at the New York Cancer Hos- 
pital are adopted. Perhaps several times-a 
day there may be great suffering, but the 
sick have a great deal of comfort, if any 
one tries to give it to them. 

There is, of course, some difficulty to 
the nurses in exchanging a style of living 
which is orderly and comparatively quiet for 
the turmoil of a pauper district. I rank my 
sufferings in regard to noises 
with the other two trials of 
sleepiness not indulged in and 
weariness not rested. I really 
thought at one time that I 
should not be able to bear 
the constant uproar of the 


child idni 
ren and the midnight EVEN THE POOR SHARE IN THE DELIGHTS OF SHOP- 
revels of the drunkards, but PING SOMETIMES. 
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‘* PILGRIMAGES OVER UNFAMILIAR STREETS,’ 


I must confess that I scarcely perceive now, after four months 
of what is called the noisiest street in New York, the rol- 
licking or brawling racket always going on. It would seem 
that the human frame is really a slave whom it is possible to 
subject at every point, and that the strength of the slave is 
herculean when once the creature is fully conquered. It is 
impossible to get entirely away from the amenities of life! 
Into the turmoil of which I have hinted there constantly come, 
to people who have had connection with a more fortunate 
existence, messages and visitors from the old social circle, and 
these sweeten life very much. Little mementos and ornaments 
creep in, to win our hearts over again to the joys of existence ; 
and it soon becomes an affectionate warfare with the people 
we love who remain in the world, in order that the nurses who 
have given their lives up to hard work may not be kidnapped, 
to be kept in durance within the confines of luxury at fre- 
quent intervals during the year. But somehow the determina- 
tion to carry the work of charity on with completeness and 
adequate help to the poor is the dearest aim for any one who 
has once tasted the nectar of a self-denial which does not 
limit itself in idea, however weakly human nature cringes at 
some steps to be taken. I doubt if any district nurse, or 
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nurse in a hospital in a poor district, who has laid out for 
herself a plan at all in keeping with the commands of the New 
Testament, would feel so much at ease in her old surround- 
ings of rest and amusement as under the yoke of charitable 
labor. Nevertheless, the glimpses of friends which she gets, 
through their generous pilgrimages over unfamiliar streets in 
order to see her and cheer her, are like refreshing draughts on 
a long journey afoot. The postman’s budget of letters is beau- 
tiful with handwriting that is precious, and the words of en- 
couragement brought by mail or spoken during a rapid call 
are found simply indispensable to her courage. It must also 
be noted that the humble appreciation and cordiality of the 
poor, sometimes awkward, sometimes refined and beautiful be- 
cause of the naturally gentle natures of many of the poor, are 
a very sweet daily element in district work. 

Often there is a great deal of picturesqueness about the 
pauper life itself, to say nothing of figures and tints among 
children and laborers which might be painted with a great 
satisfaction to the best art-critics. There are the startlingly 
effective groups of young folks around a huge bonfire, of which 
there is a brilliant series during the winter-time. One night, 
as I walked home in the moonlight by the water, I saw a row 
of four  im- 
mense  drays, 
seated, as it 
were, upon the 
cobble-sto nes, 









City LIFE HAS A PICTURESQUENESS ALL ITS OWN. 
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with their shafts drawn up towards the sky, 
A brilliant ruddy light touched off all the 
outlines, and close to one of the carts was 
to be seen the great bonfire some boys had 
built, the nucleus of the blaze being a bar- 
rel and the moving spirit a can of kerosene. 
It was a bitterly cold night, and the boys 
had all an air of conscious 
wisdom as they grouped them- 
selves about this delightful 
centre. These bonfires may 
be found at all points roaring 
and dancing away to the satis- 
faction of the entire populace. 
No box or basket or old sofa, 
or any inflammable material, 
is quite safe in winter days, 
and no one seems to think of 

RIVER AND SUNSET VIEWS. interrupting the boys in their 

ecstatic play with fire. 

To wait for a car on some of the outlying streets of the 
city is to give one’s self five minutes, very likely, of a brisk 
Italian scene, where a cheap tenement-house is being run up 
in short order. Handsome creatures in artistic garb, prettily 
varied in colors of shirt and scarf, slide down and up the lad- 
ders with graceful motions of unburdened steps, or the equally 
graceful motions of struggling muscles weighted with a heavy 
load. Everywhere on the East Side one is likely to happen 
upon the never-wearying effects of the shipping and blue, 
windy water or misty shores; and here in New York the 
pedestrian always has a chance, at the right hour, to catch 
picture after picture of the western heavens down cross-streets, 
which are all the more soul-stirring from their contrast to the 
scene which has been looked at all day long, within tenement 
walls, 

In regard to starting a new charity, there is an opinion 
prevalent that nothing will be met with but discouragement 
from those who are expected to be charitable. A very rich 
man has not only his city and country house, perhaps some- 
what multiplied also, but he will be sure to tell you that he 
has two hospitals on his hands. In short, an Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic of one of the Pharaohs is the only thing that could 
illustrate his hampered condition. You are told that the well- 
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to-do have spent their pin-money upon the foreign missions, 
and that in a year’s time you will cease to exist as a new 
charity. The fact is, that a new charity which is as much 
needed as that dealing with orphans, a charity dealing with 
women destitute of care and unable to support themselves, yet 
in the grasp of a terrible disease, is responded to with the 
depth of cordiality which greets a call to arms if one’s country 
is in danger, supposing the responder.to be capable of nobility. 
The methods of securing aid and manipulating resources in 
charity are by no means as exquisitely finished and effective 
as those used in national defence, but let me prophesy that 
they will be one of these days. 

The first thing to do, in my opinion, is for those who can 
best afford the time to give themselves to the labor of so per- 
fecting the science of charity that it may become adequate, 
instead of being as it is at present, often ridiculously defec- 
tive. Who are these members of the race who have the most 
time to give, and who will least be missed in withdrawing 
themselves from “the world,’ so called? They are women 
who have no indissoluble ties, and who have the good sense to 
realize that the life of an earnest woman, wherever she is, is 





BROADWAY WHERE IT Is NARROW. 


one of suffering. They are the women who choose to do with 
less of the ameliorations of life to this good end of nursing 
destitute women, which I have stated to be, in my opinion, of 
equal importance with patriotism. 
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THE CROWDED QUARTERS AT WATER STREFT. 


I was informed about a French charity which takes care in 
a number of hospitals, both in France and England, of incur- 
able cancer cases. I was told that in America these incurable 
cases, when destitute, are terribly neglected; and, if attended 
to at all, are dismissed from hospitals after six months, whether 
death steps in as a relief or years of suffering must ensue. I 
felt that, as I had time to give to charity, this was the charity 
I would take up, in the hope of assisting to repeat here the 
success of the charity in France. Doctors told me there was 
great need of the work, as a large number of cases existed 
among the poor and were increasing constantly. Most of my 
friends begged me not to enter into such a loathsome occupa- 
tion. I persisted; took a few rooms in the poorest district ; 
immediately found myself appealed to by persons afflicted with 
the disease; soon had several patients living with me in my 
little rooms, and was joined by a few women as interested as 
myself in the scheme. At the end of two years and a half I 
find myself more strenuously encouraged by the sympathy of 
others than at the beginning of my work. Once in a while I 
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fortify my finances by appeals in the daily press for money, 
clothing, and medicines for the poor sick I care for, and imme- 
diately there is a moderate response from charitable persons, 
sufficient to keep me at my post. 

It is the hope of the Servants of Relief, as we call our- 
selves, that a permanent home, accommodating at least fifteen 
patients, may be secured by methods for obtaining public in- 
terest; and we believe that this house will in itself strike the 
public, in future, as an argument that carries its point well. 
Our peculiar trait will be, that we dwell closely among the 
poor, sharing as much as possible, if the expression can be 
permitted, their deprivations, and also their cold and heat, their 
laborious effort to: exist, and their old-fashioned harshness of 
conveniences, in order that these things may be remembered 
and done away with. We trust that our own laborious effort 
will help to elucidate the difficult question of how a charity- 
hospital may be a kindly home. 

As soon as a woman is incapacitated for self-support, she 
should be given a home by those who are capable of giving it 
to her; and that home should not be a travesty, but worthy 
of the sacred name. 

We have no object in life but to supply this need, in one 
line of its outreaching growth from the central root of desti- 
tution; and as women never turn aside from misery without 
assisting it, and as we have hundreds of letters from men and 
women which express entire enthusiasm for our budding en- 
deavor, we believe that both women’s work and men’s money 
will enrich this charity for the immediate help of destitute 
souls, 

Free Home for Incurable Cancer, 

668 Water Street, New York. 
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CHIQUITA. 


CHIQUITA. 
BY JOHN J. A BECKET. 


OM HAVEN was not a success by virtue of en- 
deavor, and good luck had not been thrust 
upon him. He had made a college course, 
been a newspaper man, cow-boy, prospector, a 
business man whose partner had decamped with 
all the money in the firm, and now he was a miner. He was 
also the father of Chiquita. He felt himself that this meant 
the greatest success of his life. When Haven had hope and 
strength and youth as his capital, he had married a handsome 
Mexican girl. Now he was forty, working as a miner in this 
wild mountain range in California, and Carmen, his wife, 
stricken by some strange malady, was confined to her bed most 
of the time, body and heart wasting away alike. 

A change, this, from the days when the strong, square- 
shouldered, easy-going grimgo had won the dark-eyed girl who 
danced his heart away with her grace and abandon. Tom’s 
shoulders were rounded a little now under the burden of life, 
and his blue eyes, which once flashed with a merry twinkle, 
though steady and clear, would never know again that gay 
sparkle. Youth, the lamp-lighter of the eyes, had parted from 
him years ago. 

Yet life was not all a failure while he had Chiquita and 
Tommy. The father and mother seemed to see themselves 
beginning life again in these two. Chiquita was a miniature 
edition of her mother. Carmen had taught her little daughter 
the sprightly steps of the cachuca, fandango, and other graceful 
measures. It was Chiquita’s one accomplishment. 

But although she was only twelve she was a womanly little 
creature and full of resources. When poor Carmen was stricken 
down, the child forthwith blossomed into grave, foreseeing, pro- 
tecting ways. She was a ministering angel to her mother, a tire- 
less guardian to her small five-year-old brother, and the light of 
life to Tom Haven. The sight of the bright child warmed the 
tired blue eyes into a tender glow. His big heart clung to 
Chiquita as it did to nothing else on earth. Carmen Haven 
was more wrapped up in the sturdy boy whose brilliant color- 
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ing recalled the handsome fellow who had given her life its 
richest happiness. 

The family mansion was the most modest structure in the 
whole mining camp. It was tucked in against a ledge which 
reached out in a friendly way over part of the slanting roof. 
The tiny home with its two rooms and the attic (if that is not 
too fine a name for the space between the wooden ceiling and 
the roof) clung to the hard gray rock like a periwinkle. But 
this absurd little house was full of love, as the chalice of a 
flower is of perfume. No devotee cherished a protecting saint 
more than big, serious Tom Haven did his sweet little Chiquita. 
She, fragrant blossom of humanity, loved them all with a passion 
of affection—her poor stricken mother, her strong, grave father, 
and the darling, rosy play-boy Tom. What a wholesome ardor 
there was in her protecting care of the romping, golden-haired 
youngster! He was the one merry soul in the household, and 
played the livelong day as happy as if he were a king’s son 
and lived in a palace. There was no service Chiquita did not 
think of for this small lord of her heart. 

She did everything there was to do about the diminutive 
home. Her body was so strong, her great heart so willing and 
eager, and her activity so prudent and sweetly untiring. She 
rose with the lark, made the fire, got breakfast, and prepared 
the lunch for her father to take with him to the distant shaft, 
where he went early in the morning and stayed till sundown. 
Through the day the little housewife busied herself with a 
hundred matronly things, lightened the weary hours of her 
stricken mother and kissed and fondled and played with Tom, 
her idol. 

The camp had no greater personage than Chiquita. The 
rough miners and their hardy wives cherished her mightily. 
Once a week Tom Haven took his little girl to the “store.” 
There, in the dusky effulgence of two kerosene lamps, Chiquita, 
clad in a cheap pink cambric gown and with a rose in her jet- 
black hair, danced with smiling dignity for the rough men who 
sat around, their legs crossed and their horny hands clasped 
over their knees, as they watched her airy grace with solemn 
intensity. There was never a loose word, a careless oath, not 
even a rough movement in that hard audience when Chiquita 
mellowed it to refinement by her untutored, womanly yet child- 
like dignity. The charm of the pure, dainty little girl chas- 
tened them into gentle-folk. 

At the end she made a slow curtsy to them, said “ Good- 
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evening, gentlemen,” in her soft voice, put her tiny hand, that 
had clicked the castanets so rhythmically, into her father’s stout 
fingers and walked back to the miserable shanty snuggled in 
under the frowning ledge, happy and innocent. 

One night Tom Haven had to stay at the mine. He kissed 
Chiquita “ good-by”” more tenderly than ever because it was 
to be longer than usual before he would return to her solacing 
tenderness. He bade her with all seriousness take good care 
of her mother and her baby brother till he came back, and to 
think of papa while he was away. Her soft, sweet kiss on his 
lips was a dagger of memory to pierce his heart with cruel 
sweetness in the after years. He looked back at the turn of 
the rough path that wound up the mountain and she waved 
her brown hand in encouragement. Then after one look out on 
the wide-stretching world, so bright and wild and lonely, Chi- 
quita joyously went into the small hut. 

That night a strong wind came roaring through the gully 
like a demon. It rushed shrieking at the mining camp and 
flouted it with buffeting gusts. It made Tom Haven’s house 
under the ledge wail and whistle like a tortured xolian harp. 
It blew fiercely down the adobe chimney and whipped the 
yreat log Chiquita had put on the stone hearth into singing 
flames. 

The healthy, tired children heeded the boisterous clamor of 
the gale no more than the sea-gull minds the hissing wind that 
tosses it about. It was a lullaby that drowned the soft 
breathings of slumber into which it sung them. Poor Carmen 
Haven was the last of the three to sink into the blessed re- 
freshment of sleep. There was a melancholy undertone in the 
wildly shrieking wind to which her soul vibrated forlornly. She 
felt her helpless condition keenly. It was hard on poor Tom 
Haven to have her such a cripple. At last, with a long, quiv- 
ering sigh she too sank into slumber. 

The wind tore and raved and ramped about them as if the 
simple house clinging to the protecting rock infuriated its sav- 
age mood. But the trio slept on, breathing lightly, like small 
birds in a nest. 

Suddenly Chiquita was roused from her sleep by a stinging 
bite on her smooth cheek. She awoke at once to full con- 
sciousness. Then she sat up with a sudden, soft little cry. 

Sparks like a frenzied cloud of red fire-flies were whirling 
around in the room. Through the cracks in the wooden ceiling 
spirals of drab smoke were curling like gray snakes roused toa 
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sluggish activity. Now and then a bright glow flushed them 
with rose color. 

Tom Haven’s home was on fire and a friendly spark had 
awakened its guardian angel. 

Instantly Chiquita’s thoughts flew to the wooden box in the 
corner of the room. A shower of sparks was falling on it. In 
it, after the fashion of miners, the child knew that her father 
kept a store of giant powder wrapped in a coarse bag. 

Like a startled fawn she sprang up, a cry like a swift prayer 
breaking from her. In her haste to get out her feet became 
entangled in the bed-clothes and the agile little dancer was 
thrown violently to the floor. She felt an excruciating pain in 
her leg. When she strove to stand it hurt her so she could not. 
With dauntless resolution she crawled to her mother’s cot and 
tugged at the clothes, calling aloud to her. Tommy in fright 
at the roar and smoke and flying sparks buried his curly, golden 
head under the bed-clothes. 

“Mamma, the house is on fire!” gasped Chiquita. ‘ Get out 
with Tommy as fast as you can,” she screamed in an agony of 
apprehension lest delay might be fatal. Then, as Carmen wildly 
raised herself up and, clutching the boy in her arms, fled through 
the fiery shower to the door, Chiquita dragged herself along 
toward the box as fast as she could. The pain in her leg made 
her moan at every motion. Her dark hair streaming down over 
her back, she at last crawled to the box, hastily dashed off the 
hot particles that had fallen on top of it, heedless of her 
hands; then, by a last convulsive effort, raised her body and 
flung herself out over the perilous case, covering it with her 
supple young frame from the fiery downfall. 

Carmen, when she found herself out of the house with 
Tommy and saw that Chiquita had not followed her, uttered 
piercing screams of despair which soon brought some of the 
miners to the spot. 

‘Chiquita! In there,O Dio Santo!” she gasped wildly, and 
sank fainting on the ground. 

Two or three of the rough men rushed in and found the 
child clinging to the box, the sparks falling in a shower on her 
white night-gown and eating their way through to her little 
body. But she clung to the box dauntlessly, her frame quiver- 
ing, and low, pitiful moans escaping from her despite herself. 
The men grasped the situation at a glance, and gathering the 
child and the box into their arms bore them swiftly out of the 
smoke-filled room. 

Then they tenderly lifted the child and brushed the sparks 
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from off her. They bore the small sufferer to a neighboring 
shanty, and there did all that their simple knowledge suggested 
with heartfelt earnestness. The brave young spirit tried to 
suppress any indication of the agony she was put to by her in. 
juries. But the dark, sweet face was drawn into a tortured 
look. She felt strength failing her. Her round, bright eyes 
looked forth with indomitable courage, and the dainty lips 
made a pitiful effort to smile that those around might be reas- 
sured. She begged them to bring Tommy to her, after she had 
learned that her mother and the boy were safe. The rosy 
youngster, unharmed but ruffled like a downy bird, and with a 
scared look on his face, was brought to her bedside by one of 
the miners. Carmen was unable to leave the bed where they 
had placed her, and in the intervals of semi-consciousness did 
nothing but moan “ Chiquita!’’ with an accent of terrified an- 





guish. 

As the beautiful, troubled boy was held toward her the dark 
face of Chiquita lit up with the sweetest wistfulness and _ grati- 
tude. She stretched out her poor burned arms and said joy- 
ously: “ Kiss me, Tommy ; kiss Chiquita. Oh! how happy I am 
that I saved you and mamma.” 

Frightened, and with his bright face still troubled, the boy 
put his plump arms about his sister and clung to her closely. 
Though his embrace made Chiquita wince, she gave no sign of 
this as she kissed him with trembling eagerness. But after a 
moment through sheer exhaustion her arms fell from him and 
she lay panting while they bore him away, crying tumultuously 
as if his heart would break. 

She had saved them, but the ebbing of her forces told her 
she had not saved herself for long. With the sense that her life 
was waning her whole great heart turned to her father. 

“Oh! when will papa be here?” she moaned. “I cannot 
go without seeing him. Oh! do bring him to me.” 

Some one had gone for Tom Haven as soon as Chiquita’s 
condition was realized. But the shaft was a mile and a quarter 
higher up the gully. Chiquita, her breath getting fainter and 
fainter while the pain made a furrow in her smooth forehead, 
kept glancing toward the door with her dark, glittering eyes. 
“Papa! O papa! I must see you,” she moaned again and again. 

There was a quick, crunching step outside. The next 
moment Tom Haven, white as a sheet, his hair clinging damply 
to his brow, burst panting into the room. 

“© papa!” cried Chiquita, stretching her arms toward him 
as he sank upon his knees at the side of the bed and gently 
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enfolded her in his strong arms, “I saved mamma and Tommy. 
They are not hurt. I love you so dearly. I am so—”’ 

What it was that Chiquita would have told him his heart 
had to gather, for with the pressure of his lips on hers 
the last atom of strength deserted her. Her tired little head 
sank against his shoulder, and the brave young arms fell limply 
over his. Tom Haven held in his straining embrace the pretty 
form of Chiquita, but the white soul which had stirred it to 
dainty dance-steps in Cogan’s “store” had gone to God. 

After seeing his wife and Tommy and making every provi- 
sion for their comfort, they could not keep him from the quiet 
burnt body which had been so full of gracious activity when 
he left her in the morning, after consigning her mother and 
brother to her care. She had kept the trust well. 

There was one more pang of sorrow in store for Tom Haven, 
something that pierced his very heart whenever he recalled 
it in the dreary after years. While the miners’ wives were pre- 
paring his little girl for her simple burial, one of them, who 
was moving the still body, suddenly exclaimed with a thought- 
less surprise and sympathy: “ Why, her leg’s broke!” 

She was terrified at the storm of sobs which shook the big 
frame of Tom Haven as he heard her words. A strong man 
convulsed with weeping is an awesome sight. He fell upon 
his knees as if he were at some holy shrine, and with trembling 
lips reverently kissed the shattered body of his child, broken 
in its labor of love—broken for her dear ones. And they had 
not even known it until she was dead! 

Silently they tiptoed out and left him alone with his little 
Chiquita, that his stormy grief might spend itself over those 
hallowed remains. 

They buried her in a shady corner of the gully, with a 
stream singing merrily below, and the solemn pines whispering 
in tranquil sympathy above her head. Every morning Tom 
Haven passes the spot on his way to the mine, and he pauses 
invariably for a brief communion with his slumbering little girl. 
Many a blade of tender young grass that has sprung up over 
the small hillock has had its thread of root watered by a warm 
tear from his worn blue eyes. Every day he grows more 
gaunt and his eyes seem to be more introspective. The miners 
rub their rough chins as they see him waste away. But they 
do not mention Chiquita. 

Carmen did not survive the shock of that bitter night many 


days. The old Tom and the young Tom live alone. Every 
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Sunday the father and the growing golden boy go to the 
small grave in the valley, and the father tells the boy anew 
that his little sister loved him enough to die for him, and that 
greater love than this no one hath. He does not tell him that 
he lives for him, but the miners feel that this is true. 

Tom is growing daily into strength, and he looks ever more wist- 
fully out over the stretch of wild mountain region with desire to get 
to the great city far below, where there is larger life. Chiquita 
is becoming an impersonal memory for him. He chafes for the 
fiercer, more engrossing work and rewards that lie in the town. 

Tom Haven does not blame the boy. He, his father, recalls 
the adventurous changes of his own boyhood and youth. When 
the fierce edge of impatient desire and presumptuous hope have 
been slowly filed away by the hard rebuffs of life, Tom feels 
that the little, cheery, strong sister, the child-martyr of love, 
will be revived as a chastening memory in her brother’s soul. 
But he shrinks from what may befall the ardent youth who will 
have no Chiquita to watch over and assist him in his struggles. 

Then there came rumors to the small camp in the moun- 
tains. The woes of the oppressed Cubans at our very threshold 
demanded neighborly interference and nothing short of the 
heavy hand of war could coerce those who misused them into 
justice. The government called for volunteers. The slender, 
wiry stripling heard these stirring reports. He was nearly 
twenty now. The romance, the glory, the rush and conflict, 
the journeying, pricked his imagination and stirred his desire. 

He told his father he must go. The fever was in his blood. 
Tom Haven knew that if he refused his consent, his boy would 
go without it. He had no wish to refuse. Had his own broken 
strength permitted, he would have gone himself. 

It was a glorious Sunday when the boy told his father his 
wish. He had accompanied Tom on his pilgrimage to the small 
grave up in the cafion, something he had not done for a long 
time. There, at the grave of the little sister who had risked 
her life quite as a soldier might, for the interests entrusted to 
her, he said he wished to go to the war. 

“ She would want me to go, dad, if she was alive,” he said 
ingenuously. 

Tom Haven looked at him with glistening eyes, for he felt 
that this was true. 

“Go, Tom,” he replied in a low voice. “ And when you 
have to fight or face danger for your country, remember Chi- 
quita, who had a soldier’s soul.”’ 























THE ITALIAN REVOLUTION. 


THE END OF THE CENTURY AND THE ITALIAN 
REVOLUTION. 


BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


RE are in the last year of the century of most 
vaunted progress. Almost in every point of 
view it differs from preceding ones. It is called 
the century of science and the century of 
political advancement. It is the century of new 
cults and the century of criticism. At other times men rever- 
enced the past ; they do so no longer. Pessimism used to be an 
amiable sort of weakness. It said, We are not as good as 
our fathers; we are going down hill. It is now a malignity. 
Everything is a blunder, and it is well it should be so. Let 
the blind influences go on, smiting the fool who calls himself 
lord of the creation—he whose greatest and least act is fixed 
for him and had been fixed in protoplasmistic times. 

Old ideas are dethroned. They ruled men and nations, but 
they were a superstition. They were in the way of progress. 
They were monarchical, oligarchical, conservative. Man should 
be free—free to think and to tell his thought. When the mass 
was not a slave to one man it was a slave to a few. The 
latter was as the hundred-fold tyranny of the former, whether 
it was a Thirty in Athens or a Senate in Rome. All should 
share in government. Learning was the privilege and vindica- 
tion of a few. Philosophy, art, religion were expositions of 
authority. The first had its saws to sustain power, the second 
its rules to kill humble merit, the third was the practice of 
imitation to perpetuate a monopoly, and religion the chain flung 
by priests over intelligence in order that they might eat of the 
fat and drink of the strong. What is called democratic criticism 
flies at art, Biblical criticism at priestcraft, the science of the 
nineteenth century at philosophy, all at government as the in- 
strument of order. 





THE EXPLICIT WILL OF THE GOVERNED. 
Is order in a state necessary for the enjoyment of social 


life? It would seem not, if certain theories put forward are 
carried to their legitimate conclusion. Take the unrestrained 
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freedom of Rousseau’s savage as resting on one wing of the 
social contract, the theory that government must be the will 
of the governed explicitly declared as resting on the other. 
With but these principles it is impossible to calculate the 
future of existing nations. It is impossible, because no solid 
principle of right is behind and beneath the political theories 
in vogue and the experiments made in pursuance of them. 
Rousseau and Voltaire were both indebted to Locke for any 
appearance of philosophic thought in their views of government ; 
but Locke’s principles were ex post facto, opinions framed to 
vindicate the Revolution. Consequently they are a philosophy 
of concrete vindication, the speculative conclusions of a theorist 
on his trial. 

The will of the governed explicitly declared is tacitly assum- 
ed to be the only foundation of just government. This habit 
of thought has no reality as a vital force. In France and Italy 
what stands for it is the transplantation of the doctrine to an un- 
congenial soil. It may be that the Latin mind is too logical to 
assimilate a principle standing without antecedents—a plausible 
and resounding period isolated in the realm of political philosophy 
—while at the same time these representatives of Latin govern- 
ment and progress are externally subdued by the remarkable his- 
tory of England and America in the career of civilization and law. 
A glamour may be flung over the mind by the achievements of 
a nation as well as of an individual; and so rebellious Italy of 
several small states might be fired by the example of England 
proceeding in a course of political advancement and material 
prosperity at a rate which distanced all the other nations, and 
this from the time when she declared that loyalty was condi- 
tional and the authority of the state had no sanction but the 
will of the people expressed by their representatives. 


THE ITALIAN REVOLUTIONIST ADOPTS THE THEORY. 


The Italian revolutionist adopted the doctrine that the de- 
clared assent of the governed was the authority for good govern- 
ment, just as if it were not possible that there should be any 
other kind of assent. Now, the assent in question might in fact 
be tacit, could be as well evinced by the affectionate loyalty of a 
whole people as by the pronouncement of a self-constituted con- 
vention declaring the throne vacant for a foreigner to replace 
the king. We do not say the body of the English people felt 
anything like affectionate loyalty to James II. in 1688, but it is 
conceivable that there could be loyalty to a king without ex- 
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pressing it in state papers; attachment to his person without 
recording it in the minutes of corporations or declaring it in 
the speeches of statesmen, proposing or supporting addresses to 
the crown. This is not merely conceivable—it has happened 
over and over again—but what is more to the purpose we 
maintain a government may justify itself as a good one with- 
out a declared commission from the mass of the people. Such 
we hold to have been the governments in Italy before 1848 
and such the government of England until 1688. Their formal 
title was of course prescription, but their substantial one was the 
maintenance of law and order. We say, with a certain hesita- 
tion, that an usurped authority, having gained prescriptive rights, 
may legitimate itself by satisfying aspirations and preserving 
peace. The satisfying of aspirations, though a somewhat inde- 
finite phrase, includes within it the reflection of a people’s will 
—that is, the expressing of the will of the whole people and 
not that of an official class. This is incompatible with general 
discontent, even though this goes no further than the press and 
platform; but when discontent expresses itself everywhere in in- 
surrection, the government is condemned. It may put down in- 
surrection by superior force, but a tyrant or anybody can govern 
in a state of siege. In the May of 1898 this is what the revo- 
lutionary government of Italy exhibited as its title to replace 
the immemorial prescription of the popes, the prescriptive titles 
venerable enough in antiquity of the other princes. 


BEGINNINGS OF UNITED ITALY. 


The rise of the house of Savoy is an interesting subject to 
the student of politics. Manifold influences curiously conflict- 
ing in their ordinary tendency co-operated in producing it. 
Without a drop of Latin blood, Charles Albert represented the 
Latin ideas of Alfieri and all the dreamers who paved the way 
for the royal revolution consummated in 1859. The history of 
Italian states presents a phantasmagoria of ideas begot of 
imagination acting under the direction of profound craft and un- 
bounded ambition. From a few robbers and fishermen in the 
lagoons of Venice began the patricians who believed they were 
the descendants of the Conscript Fathers of old Rome. The 
prince-merchants of Genoa rivalled them in pride and preten- 
sion. Throughout the medizval republics there was a like claim 
to the traditions of the antique past combined with astonishing 
enterprise and statesmanship. When most of the latter fell 
under the control of particular families they preserved the 
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forms of freedom like Rome under the emperors. There was 
the further resemblance that as in Rome so in these states the 
rulers retained power by policy and force. In their institutions 
and discontent their citizens kept alive the memory. of an 
idealized Roman liberty and strength, as if they came in the 
right line of descent from the Romans. The illusion was ren- 
dered complete by the Renaissance, which learned something of 
the glories of Greece and Rome, nothing of the storms which 
had blotted out from the greater part of Italy every. man, 
woman, and child of Roman blood. 


INSURRECTION IN LOMBARDY. 


In 1848 Charles Albert crossed the Ticino from Piedmont 
to aid the insurrection in Lombardy.. The very name of the 
Lombard tells his barbarian origin. What had he to do with 
memories of ancient Rome? What connection had Charles 
Albert with the principles which made tyrannicide a cult? “I 
come,” he declared in his proclamation—* I come as brother to 
brother, as friend to friend’’; and in token of fidelity to revo- 
lutionary ideas he blended his ancient shield with the Italian 
tricolor. On the surface the cause of Lombardy was a just 
one. The reader who delights in history as an old almanac 
will only see Austrian oppression on the one part, the patriot- 
ism of the King of Piedmont on the other. But Charles Albert, 
though he moved under the enthusiasm of ideas of liberty and 
the restoration of Italian unity, in reality intended to annex 
the Lombardo-Venetian possessions to his own if the Austrians 
should be expelled. The rule in Venice has been described as 
a cold and remorseless tyranny. It was said to be more. It 
was said to be a plague which so corrupted society that the 
imprecations of every man who had suffered during the cen- 
turies under the lawless law of the Ten must have borne fruit 
in a retribution by which the tyrants of the great republic who 
had shed innocent blood like water, and killed by suborned 
tongues the fearless and the just who from time to time had 
stood against them, were punished in the fate of their descen- 
dants—in the shame which made their daughters a hissing to the 
foreign soldier and branded the name of coward on the forehead 
of their sons. But for this the King of Piedmont had no more 
real regard than would be had by his son Victor Emmanuel. 
Caught in the enthusiasm from the past which blinded all the 
people at the time, he believed he could turn it to his own 
purposes. There was in him, as in the princes of his house, 
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great personal bravery and a share of military talents. He 
relied upon the sympathy of England and the aid of France.* 
These supports to his own army, and the Lombards intoxicated 
with visions of the old-time grandeur of the Italian name, 
caused him to look with confidence for success. 

He burst into Lombardy like a robber. A few slight ad- 
vantages followed the audacious enterprise, to be soon effaced 
by the victory of the Austrians at Custozza. Then France 
began to sneer, and England, after her manner on such occa- 
sions, proceeded to deliver homilies on the violation of interna- 
tional law to the defeated invader. Milan was invested by the 
Austrians. Charles Albert signed the surrender, but the revo- 
lutionists proclaimed war to the last. They rose with cries of 
death to the King of Piedmont, attacked the Greppi palace, 
smashed his equipages, howled curses on the deliverer of yes- 
terday. The picture of Charles Albert is pitiable. He stood 
on the balcony pale as a ghost from sickness and anxiety, his 
eyes haggard, a paper in his hands. Below him the mob 
shrieked for his death, while the work of destruction in the out- 
offices and grounds was giving earnest of what awaited him. 
He obtains a hearing. The paper is his own copy of the 
capitulation to Marshal Radetzky. He promises to continue 
the war to the last drop of his blood, and tears the paper be- 
fore their eyes. 


A GOLDEN JUBILEE AMIDST STARVATION, 


This was the beginning of Italian unity in the sphere of 
practical politics, the crystallization of dreams airy as the beliefs 
of madness, the conventional conversion of the assassin’s oath 
into a policy which put a revolution of robbery and license, of 
lust and atheism, into line with the nations forming the com- 
monwealth of Europe. Every year since Italian unity became 
almost an accomplished fact with its capital at Turin, and en- 
tirely that with its capital at Rome, it has presented to the 
unseeing world those appalling features. Unlimited spoliation 
has not enriched it. Ingratitude to the unhappy nation which 
opened a way for its success has only given it the semblance 
of strength. England and the friends of revolution over Europe 
point to it as the triumph of liberty and reason over tyranny 
* It is very likely that Mazzini had reason to expect aid from France, as he says in his 
Cenni intorno Linsurrezione Lombarda. The probabilities favor the expectation; the only 
doubt one might have arises from the man’s character. He would be capable of making the 


charge as an offset to the restoration of the Pope by the French ; but in this France and not 
its revolution expressed itself. It is a puzzle. 
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and superstition. It is one of the triple alliance of military 
despots against civilization and the rights of labor. The off- 
spring of discordant ideas, the child of false enthusiasm wedded 
to narrow selfishness, it is a portent even in the nineteenth 
century. 

What do we see? The Revolution celebrates its golden 
jubilee amid a starving population. Maddened by hunger, the 
workmen rise through the length and breadth of Italy. Towns 
and villages are sacked ; government officials fly for their lives; 
mills are destroyed; the military are called out. How can bar- 
ricades be defended against cannon when behind them there 
are no better arms than stones torn from the streets? The 
sight is horrible, revolting. Wild-eyed, thin-faced men sink 
under the fusilades with curses on their lips; dishevelled women 
with babes in their arms oppose foul obscenities to the fire of 
the soldiers. The barricades are down, the pavements run 
with blood. Once more liberty and reason triumph in Italian 
unity ! 

WHAT ITALIAN UNITY HAS DONE FOR SOUTHERN ITALY. 


Take as a specimen of the law and order maintained in 
what was the kingdom of the Bourbons. Under them the 
south of Italy was a land of plenty and rejoicing.* There are 
no longer holidays; the country has been dedicated to the gen- 
ius of famine. Last January in the Sicilian province of Gir- 
genti the workmen, with demands for food and labor, set fire 
to the residence of the mayor. Three thousand men in Cani- 
catti, in the same province, rose against the taxes and demanded 
work. They broke into the syndic’s residence, took possession 
of the bureaus and wrecked them amid a scene of indescriba- 
ble confusion. In Cinisi, in the province of Palermo, the same 
story is told. In the Marches of Ancona the insurrection took 
a character of inconceivable violence under the guidance of 
the Socialists, availing themselves of the universal discontent at 
the price of food. We wonder whether the wretched people 
thought of the paternal rule of Pius IX., when no house was 
empty, when childhood lived its happy time, when young wo- 
men were modest and mothers honored in the home. Now 
children look with the vicious lines of crafty age, maid and 
matron are furies, ragged bacchantes, like the hideous slovens 
whose words and gestures to the soldiery during the tumults 
could only be compared to those of a camp trull. Comparing 


*“ Etait appelée le pays du blé et des fétes,”” says one who knows. 
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the old king’s benign rule with the sway of the revolution mon- 
arch, even a Garibaldian Englishman might think of La Fon- 
taine’s lines: 


“ Jamais le Ciel ne fut aux humains si facile 
Que quand Jupiter méme etait de simple bois, 
Depuis qu’on I’a fait d’or, il est-sourd 4 nos voix.” 


PEOPLE CLAMORING FOR BREAD. 


After great damage to property the insurrection was put 
down, to break out in other parts of the Marches. In Macerata 
and Sinigaglia the tumults were directed against the taxes. In 
the last year of the century of science and political liberty we 
have the motive of Wat Tyler’s rebellion in England and its 
characteristic features, robbery, destruction, and the madness of 
despair. In Sinigaglia the buildings where grain was stored 
were sacked and pillaged. Prince Ruspoli, the mayor of Rome, 
was the proprietor of several of those granaries. Surely they 
ought to have been safe. An aristocrat gracing revolution by 
holding the highest office in the transformed city of the 
popes was an object worthy the respect of the sons of toil. 
The corn he had accumulated against the lean years ought to 
have been sacred. Was he not the disciple of Mazzini, the 
prophet of the knife? If he charged famine prices for his corn 
to starving men, he was still the friend of humanity; such a 
friend, it may be, as Madame Roland found the liberty of 1793 
was to justice. 

Similar scenes were enacted in Chiaravalle, Jesi, Osimo, and 
very many towns and villages besides. Sinigaglia had given up 
its great market under the popes to help the cause of Italian 
unity. Perhaps she did not reckon that famine would be the 
handmaid of the queenly guest. So with Ancona, so with all 
other places in the province. The only deliverance accomplished 
by the friends of liberty was freedom from comfort and content. 
We have been for a long time expecting a rebellion in the 
Marches and elsewhere. Love of insurrection is an Italian dis- 
ease. Ancona rose against the popes; it will rise against the 
house of Savoy, which has done nothing to confer that title of 
justification which some political thinkers concede to good gov- 
ernment by an usurper. 

In Trevi (Perouse), Gallipoli (Lecce), Voltri (Genova),* there 
were tumults of like description. The peace in Rome was only 


* The names in parentheses are the provinces. 
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preserved by an overwhelming military demonstration. A pub. 
lic meeting in imitation of the Roman Comitia had been an- 
nounced to be held in the Arena Garibaldi; it was prohibited 
and the public safety secured by patrols of cavalry and the 
massing of forces at strategic points. We should like to know 
who satirized the freedom won by Italian unity in the couplet 


“ Godetevi, O Quiriti. La splendide giorata: 
Che la rivoluzione—Per oggi é rimandata.” * 


ORDER BY MEANS OF CAVALRY CHARGES. 


While we admit, nay insist upon the duty of maintaining order 
as the primary obligation of government, we may be permitted 
to recall the complaints made by the revolutionists against the 
princes that they maintained order by the sword. In what does 
the action of the revolutionary and kingly government in Rome, 
when it prevents a public meeting to be held according to a 
classical model, differ from the oppression of the house of Bour- 
bon when it refused to allow the followers of Mazzini and Gari- 
baldi to rob, fire “houses, and commit murder on the plea of 
liberty and reason? It seems quite clear that in the pomp and 
circumstance of war alone the method of maintaining order by 
the new régime differs from the old. The shooting would be 
better, the cavalry charges more irresistible, the number of the 
force employed greater. We do not suggest that the absurd 
recalling of the old comitia as an incitement was less dangerous 
to life and property than the methods of the assassins and in- 
cendiaries of Mazzini and Garibaldi in Naples. Francis II. 
would be condemined in any case because his was a lawful title, 
while the usurper enjoyed the merits which ring as with a halo 
the brows of those great and good men, like William of Orange 
and Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia, whom disinterested love of 
liberty elevated from the rule of petty states to the throne of 
vast possessions. But why does not the revolutionary king, the 
son of Re Galantuomo, the heir of Rienzi and the great Ju- 
lius, the embodiment of the ten thousand bewildering crazes 
which constitute the madness called Italian Unity,—why does he 
not trust his united people, the citizens of the capital torn from 
the hands which saved it from barbarian, local tyrant, Euro- 
pean power hundreds of times? Vindictive justice sleeps when 
no Alaric is here, no Constable of Bourbon comes from the 


* Be joyful, O Romans! this glorious day, 
For this day the Revolution is brought back ! 
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north to smoke the reptiles in their cave. Even in Rome the 
bayonets of King Humbert cannot convince starving families 
that they are not hungry, although their suffering was not ex- 
pressed in such scenes as took place in the provinces. 


DEPTH OF POPULAR DISCONTENT. 


It would be idle to follow the sickening events. It was ad- 
mitted by ministerial authority that the destitution, hardly short 
of famine, which prevailed in the island of Sicily, a garden under 
the Bourbons, was almost equalled by that of every part of 
Italy.* In the province of Palermo the agricultural laborers 
broke out, crying “ Down with the taxes! Death to the starvers 
of the people!” Cannon and the bayonet silenced them. There 
were similar troubles in Catania. At Modica, in that province, 
the populace stoned the military, broke the windows, seized the 
bureau of the city tax and set it on fire. Order was restored 
by killing a few of the rioters and wounding many more. We 
are informed that in this town the starvation of the working 
classes was accentuated by a costly function, one part of which 
was a great ball given by the municipality. The gentlemen 
led to the entertainment their wives and daughters dressed with 
a magnificence previously unknown. The account, under the 
conditions present, reads like one of those terrible contrasts in 
which Goethe delighted. That is not all. A month was spent 
in begging bread from the authorities which lavished so much 
upon a public display; and then the munificent sum of £2, or $10 
or 50 francs, was presented ‘for the relief of ten thousand fami- 
lies. In Rome a customary donation of bread for the poor was 
to be made on the 14th of March. There was a mistake about 
the place where the distribution was to be made. At all 
events, the crowd collected at the wrong place. The bourgeois 
bakers could have easily rectified the matter by going to where 
the objects of their bounty had collected. These waited for a 
long time for the expected distribution. The king, on his way 
to a review attended by a gorgeous staff, passed them. They 
called out: “We want food and work.” On his return they 
raised the same cry. In the evening the wretched creatures 
unfurled two flags, one national, the other local, and set out in 
procession, They went down the Corso, a young girl of eigh- 
teen years bearing a banner at their head. “ Food and work!” 
was their sad demand in the street. In a moment the carabi- 


*In reply to the deputy Bovio, Rudini, in a tone of extenuation, said: ‘‘ Che i mali della’ 
icilia sono pressoché uguali a quelli del continente.” 
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neers came up, charged, took the flag from the girl, dispersed 
the crowd, and saved Rome and United Italy! 

These were the tumults and insurrections attributed by the 
government to the influence of the clergy. How far honest 
men may have been misled by the slander we cannot say, but 
a consensus of authority from all parts of Italy lays the cause 
of the discontent at the right door: Taxation beyond the 
capacity of the country to maintain military and naval arma- 
ments on a scale of rivalry with the great powers of Europe. 
The consequence of this taxation in the vastly augmented price 
of the necessaries of life, the diminution of work, and the spread 
of destitution. Even if there were not a single newspaper or 
book to tell the cause of the outbreaks, one would have inferred 
it from the policy of the government. It has taken the pro. 
perty of religious foundations of all kinds. Certain foreign in- 
stitutions were saved from confiscation by the intervention of 
the ambassadors of the states to which their owners belonged. 
The revenues of the church have been flung into a quicksand. 
A conscription which spares no poor man’s son is paralyzing 
the life of the people and driving families to despair. We 
only await the change which a few years must bring as another 
proof to those which history gives, that violence and fraud 
shall have their term soon or late. 
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THE COOL, SHADOWY VISTAS OF VAULTED AISLE. 


THE PAULIST COLONY. 


BY L. N. THORBURN-ARTZ, 


NE day last summer, about the hour of noon, an 
artist wandered into the Paulist Church, at Six- 
tieth Street and Columbus Avenue. The fierce 
July sun was beating down upon the pavements 


outside, but a cool twilight reigned inside the 
great, beautiful basilica. 
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The artist gave a sigh of relief as he sank upon a bench 
near the door. Here he might rest and cool off. He was alone 
in the building except for the dimly discerned form of a woman 
who, at the farther end of the church, was moving sleepily to 
and fro, dusting the benches; but she seemed more like a figure 
in a dream than a human being, such peaceful stillness pre- 
vailed. A faint noise came through the open doors, the clang 
of the bells on the cable-cars and the trembling shiver of the 
rails as the elevated trains rushed by, but mingled and softened 








ST. ANNE, THE MOTHER OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN, HAS HER SHRINE. 


to an indistinguishable blur of sound which only added to the 
drowsy spell of the place and the hour. 
The man leaned his head against a pillar and the cool stone 
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was grateful to his flushed cheek. He fanned himself with the 
cover of his sketch-book and shut his eyes wearily, but he did 
not keep them closed long. He found that his sight, dazzled 
by the outdoor glare, was refreshed as he let his gaze rest up- 
on the cool, shadowy vistas of vaulted nave and aisle, whose 
dark piers lifted 
their height into 
obscurity, like 
giant forest trunks 
to the evening 
sky. It was like 
being in the woods 
at twilight, he 


thought. 
He began to 
distinguish, gradu- 


ally, bits of detail 
in the structure 
with that half-af- 
fectionate, admir- 
ing analysis to 
which all beau- 
tiful architecture 
inspires the artist, 
and_ instinctively 
he took out his 
pencil to sketch a 
bit here and there. 

The christen- 
ing font caught 
his eye, so sim- 
ple in’ line and THE SHAPE oF A HUMAN FIGURE FLOATING IN A CLOUDY SKY. 





harmonious in color with its many-hued marbles. The chapel 
alcove in which it stood was wainscoted high with a beautiful 
red and white marble, and in the marble there were curious 
forms which attracted the gaze and held it. Out of what 
seemed at first a chaotic mass of spots and streaks there 
emerged into distinct form the shape of a human figure floating 
in a cloudy sky. It was not only a perfectly definite but a 
beautiful, manly form which rewarded the earnest gaze of the 
artist, who now had become quite wide awake and deeply inter- 
ested. He made a sketch of his new discovery, and 
he named him, fancifully, “ The Genius of the Font.” 





ABOVE. 
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AT THE PURGATORIAN ALTAR THE SOULS OF THE FAITHFUL DEPARTED 
ARE ESPECIALLY REMEMBERED. 


Then it occurred to him that it would be a desirable thing to 
have a photograph of this strange freak of the marble; other- 
wise people would say his sketch was merely an artist’s fancy. 
So he rose and looked about for some one in authority in the 
church, for he felt that etiquette demanded that he should ask 
permission to set up a secular camera in a sacred place. 

He waited until the dusting-woman drifted toward the side 
aisle and then he roused her to animation by asking where he 
might find the sexton. 

The woman looked at him with a sympathetic expression, and 
throwing into her voice what no doubt she considered a lugu- 
briousness proper to the occasion, said: 

“Tt will be at his office you'll find him, sorr!” 
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“ And,where may 
that be?” the artist 
inquired still further. 

“It’s the under. 
taking establishment 
you'll be wanting ?” 
she asked doubtfully, 
seeing her question- 
er’s inappropriately 
cheerful air. 

“Oh, dear, no!” 
he replied. “I only 
want leave from the 
sexton to take a 
photograph in the . 
church.” 

She laughed, but 
a mild contempt for 
his ignorance was 
observable in her 
manner. It appear- 
ed that the person 
he really wanted was 
the sacristan, -but 
that he did not know 
how to ask for him. 
The dusting-woman — 
went, however, and 
produced this latter 
worthy from some 
remote region be- 
hind the high altar. 
He appearing, prov- 
ed most friendly and 
obliging, and was a 
perfect mine of 
wealth in the way of 
information about 
the church in general and the decorations in particular. 

“The Genius of the Font” was pointed out to him. He 
was enthusiastically interested in his discovery. It ,appeared 
that the figure had never been observed before, but the sacristan 
received him hospitably as a member of the colony already resid- 
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THE UNHAPPY CAPTIVE IN THE PILLAR IS EMBALMED 
IN THE MARBLE, DOING PENANCE. 
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AT THE Foot OF THE GREAT CRUCIFIX IS ONE OF THE 
MOST DEVOTIONAL SPOTS IN THE CHURCH. 
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ing in the building, and, fired with a praiseworthy desire to do the 
honors of the church, he proposed to introduce our artist to 
“The Little Sister’ and “ The Unhappy Captive.” The home 
of these latter being inside the chancel rails, the artist might 
otherwise never have met them; but now that he was presented 


in due form, he lin- 
gered some time 
contemplating them, 
and being on the 
alert for discovery, 
he descried two ad- 
ditional figures: “A 
Courtier of the Reign 
of Henry of Na- 
varre”’ and a fierce- 
looking “ Dragon,” 
both behind the 
“ Little Sister.” But 
as the “ Little Sis- 
ter” cannot’ turn 
around to look at 
them .ghe does not 
know, they are there 
in such close proxi- 
mity to her, and fear- 
ing neither man of 
the world nor de- 
mon, she _ stands 
serene with folded 
hands and smiles a 
benediction down 
upon priest and peo- 
ple who come to 
worship before the 
high altar. 
Although a 
prompt and cheer- 
ful permission was 
readily granted him 
to make the photo- 
graphs, it was not un- 


til some days later that the artist succeeded in securing them. A 
rainy spell following upon the intense hot weather hid the sun 
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from sight, and so it was with a flash-light that the work had to 
be done. Hence but imperfect justice was done the beauty of the 
“Genius”’ as well as the other members of the colony. Still, 
one can make out that the “Genius” has his back to the 
spectator with his head partly turned in the direction of the 
camera, showing a charming curve of cheek and delightful 
convolutions of an ear. His form is innocent of drapery and 
he is floating on the clouds of a sunset sky. One foot is 
drawn up so that the sole is presented to you; his foreshortened 
legs are otherwise a little vague in outline. He has a fine head, 
round and firmly modelled, with short, smooth, dark hair. The 
muscles of his neck stand out strongly and the torso has the 
contours of a young athlete. In the marble the planes of the 
shoulders and the rounding of the muscles are beautifully dis- 
tinct and life-like. 

To an artist there is a peculiar charm in a well-modelled 
masculine back. It is easy to understand the satisfaction 
Michael Angelo took in letting his hands. wander over the 
“Torso of the Belvedere” when, in his old agé, his failing 
eyes forbade him to look upon its beauty. The “ Dying Gaul” 
in the Capitoline Museum at Rome has so perfect a back, the 
yellow marble clothing as with an ivory satin skin the magnifi- 
cent structure forms beneath, one is filled with a strong desire 
to smooth it with one’s hands. Mere looking does not seem 
to take in enough of the perfections of that master-piece. 

The marble slab or panel which contains the figure of the; 
Genius of the Font is about six feet high, and is perfectly flat 
and highly polished, like the rest of the marble used in the 
wainscoting. No relief lends its shadows to help the illusion. 
The clouds on which the figure is upborne are simply red and 
white spots and streaks in the marble, all entirely natural. 
The idea of sky is further carried out by the wainscoting at 
the side of the panel in question. This is full of long white 
lines streaming back from nuclei giving a meteoric effect, and 
star-shaped splashes crowd together to form a Milky Way, or set 
apart resemble constellations. 

The christening chapel as well as the high altar in design 
are excellent, well proportioned, and the latter very imposing. 
Over the tabernacle where the Host is kept is a little dome- 
like canopy supported by four small columns of Mexican onyx. 
On the front pillar at the right is the “ Little Sister.” She is 
only another strange freak of the onyx, this figure of a nun, 
but she is quite as well drawn as if a human artist had de- 
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lineated her. On her head is a bonnet from which a long, 
white veil flows down over her shoulders. A round, white cape 
extends from her throat half way down to her waist, and her 
white hands, emerging from the large, dark sleeves of her habit, 
are placidly folded. Her dignity is impressive. You feel the 
Little Sister to be a lady, every inch of her, though those 
inches be only about twelve in number. Her features are not 
very distinct, as the light is dim in the chancel, but it seems 
suitable that she should spend her days in a religious twilight. 
She is La Penserosa, that 


“ Passive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure, 
All in a robe of darkest grain 
Flowing with majestic train. 
Thy looks communing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes 
There, held in holy passion still, 
Forget thyself to marble. <i 

When the photographer’s magnesium light flashed upon the 
quiet little form upon the pillar one could almost see her shrink 
back from the vandal thus invading the privacy of a recluse, but 
the vandal was not without some reverent thoughts as he 
watched the cloud of smoke from the flash-light lingering lov- 
ingly, like an aureole, above the head of the little nun. 

Dear little soul! one feels quite a sympathy for her. One 
wonders whether she is ever frightened at night when the great 
empty church is given over to silence and total darkness reigns 
save for the tiny lamps which never go out, held by the angels 
who encircle the huge bronze hanging lamp in the chancel. 

The “ Unhappy Captive” might perhaps be some company 
for her, only that he seems to be plunged in such profound 
mental gloom one cannot fancy his being much of a comfort 
to anybody who is afraid in the dark. 

He stands not far off on his own private pillar, the left 
one at the back on the St. Joseph altar in the right aisle chan- 
cel. He is a man of marble, quite as unintentional as the 
Genius or the Little Sister. 

He is about eight feet tall, a sort of overgrown boy, and he 
stands with head bent sorrowfully forward, his dishevelled hair 
hanging over his cheeks as though he had not spirits enough 
to keep himself tidy. The general anatomy of his body is a 
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FROM THE RIGHT-HAND PILLAR ABOVE THE TABERNACLE “THE LITTLE SISTER” 
SMILES A BENEDICTION ON PRIEST AND PEOPLE, 


trifle uncertain, as though he had been considerably damaged 
in battle before being taken captive, but his head and feet and 
legs are in drawing and perfectly distinct. 

The “Dragon” is on a column at the back of the high 
altar. His mouth is open and he seems to be longing for the 
gore of the “ Courtier of the Reign of Henry of Navarre,” who 
leans against a wall in peaceful reverie. Both these figures are 
small and hard to get at with a camera. 





THE 
LITTLE 
SISTER. 
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Perhaps in time further exploration, aided by a little fancy, 
may reveal other residents of the Paulist Church; residents at- 
tached to the building in both senses. The decoration is still 
going on, will probably not be completed for many years, and 
where marble is there is always a chance for the discovery of 
strange and lovely forms. One need be neither an artist nor 
a poet to appreciate the beauties of the Paulist Church, but 
whatever time may be spent in studying them will amply. repay 
the student. Their interest will be felt by every lover of 
beauty. 








ST. CATHARINE OF GENOA BY HER PRAYERS IS 


RELEASING SOULS FROM PURGATORY. 











































“ No7' OF. THIS FOLD.” 





“NOT OF THIS FOLD.” 


BY ELEANOR C. DONNELLY. 


‘“* And other sheep I have that are not of this fold.” —JOUN x. 16, 






"ei ER face is like a lily touched 
= | With rosy ray of early dawn, 
is | When all earth’s weary noise is hush’d, 
And all night’s dreary shades are gone. 
. ge: She is so near, she is so dear, 
(As Sea I call her sister, sweetheart, friend ; 
And when I worship, angels hear 
In words, like these, my prayers ascend: 
Open, O Lord! her eyes to see 
The perfect Light of Truth, that she 
May enter through Thy Church to Thee! 


So honest is her soul, and fair, 
I marvel that its crystal shrine 
Should not let in the splendors rare 
Of everlasting Truth divine! 
Yet this I know—whene’er that light 
Shall turn her darkness into day, 
’Twill meet a welcome brave as bright ; 
And so, with trust, I plead and pray: 


i Open, O Lord! her eyes, that she 
i The perfect Light of Truth may see 
i And, through Thy Church, draw close to Thee! 


Master, who fain, on Peter’s Rock, 
Wouldst house all sheep that, hapless, roam, 
Look on this lamb, not of his flock, 
And draw her swiftly, safely home! 
Home to Thy Fold—the wand’rers’ rest— 
Good Shepherd of the sheep astray! 
Until she wins that haven blest, 
My soul shall never cease to pray: 
Open, O Lord! her eyes to see 
The perfect Light of Truth, that she 
May, in Thy Church, abide in Thee! 














































The Triumph of Failure, by the Rev. P. A. Shee- 
han,* is a sequel to Geoffrey Austin, Student, and 
opens with a chapter which bears the heading “A 
Mental Audit,” and presents a suburban terrace 
of Dublin city with the exactness of a photo- 
graph, and leads you into a house of rather. pretentious ap- 
pearance with the confidence of a friend of the family. 
Though the house is detached and stands in its “ grounds ”’— 
likely a rood in extent, be the same more or less—there is a 
placard in a window; “ Furnished apartments to let” is the in- 
scription upon it, and accordingly there is disillusionment. 
Gentility is all right, but reduced gentility taking, well, flesh 
and blood in a lady who lets lodging is quite another matter. 
If you belong to the old world of London or Dublin, you at 
once think of a pale-faced woman with a chronic cold in the 
head and a lump of pocket handkerchief in her hand. She is 
not here exactly—we mean in the book—but she of the book 
has the leading characteristics of the variety called genteel 
lodging-house keeper, just as Mrs. Bardell belongs to another 
variety that are set down as respectable merely. How many 
varieties there are in the island of Barataria !--from the lady who 
entertains a guest (paying guest) down to the “ woman” who 
lets lodgings to single “men.” You know, on the authority of 
Sergeant Buzfuz, that Mrs. Bardell’s dead exciseman had been 
once a single “ gentleman,” but the learned counsel gave him 
brevet rank for the purposes of the trial, for his wife could 
only be “respectable,” as she did not belong to the genteel. 
Austin takes the lodgings and becomes acquainted with the 
landlady, a widow of course, and her daughter. The portrait 
in oil of a military gentleman in the dining-room proved that 
the widow belonged to the army. However, some flashes of bad 
English caused him to think the colonel or captain was a myth 
and the lady an audacious suborner of testimony. He took tea 





* London: Burns & Oates ; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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with mother and daughter one evening—we do not think the 
scene an absolute success, but it passes the time well. The 
ladies are pretentious, conceited, not over honest in principle 
—in fact, what Irish people call compromisers—but Austin acts 
rather like a pedant. AQ little time passes; it is necessary to 
look out for a situation; he goes to a commercial house to look 
for one, and is treated with a brutal insolence which maddens him. 

He takes to harder reading than ever to escape from him- 
self, and so we have, under the title “Amongst the Olym- 
pians,” a chapter of superb power. We do not remember any- 
thing exactly like it, and for itself alone we could recommend the 
book. Now the ancient philosophies were dashed like cockle- 
shells against the rocks of pride, passion, and despair; and Aus- 
tin takes to new philosophy, Kant and the Germans, to find con- 
solation. There is the distraction of hard-reading headache in the 
decasyllables of the Critique of Pure Reason, but no other ad- 
vantage. He takes up the Critique of Practical Reason and finds 
God! That is to say, after intense application spent on the in- 
volutions and circumlocutions of the old philosopher of Kénigs- 
berg, he at length finds what he had at the beginning of his 
penny catechism when a little child, what the servant maid 
had a full realization of when she so pathetically begged him 
to go to Father Benedict, her confessor, for comfort to his 
aching heart. The ignorant little housemaid anc Kant are 
at one. 

We have leaves from the Diary of Hugh Bellamy shown in 
confidence to Austin. Very sad and sweet reading, these 
thoughts of a ruined life, jotted down as the curtain was 
being drawn which shuts out eternity from living eyes. “How 
lonely and solemn is this evening here by the sea! Nature 
has its fingers on its lips, musing.” This is only a specimen 
of the liquid softness of the language in which the thought 
reposes as an enchanted princess on her couch, asleep but with 
parted, breathing lips and half-closed eyes as if awaking. We 
have one queer entry in the poor dying consumptive’s diary 
under date Lourdes, August 11: ‘“ Two Irish ladies, connected 
with high officials, very solicitous until they discovered I was 
Irish, when they dropped me.” 

Another note under date 15th, our Lady’s Assumption: 
“What profound philosophers our Catholic religious are! They 
give up nothing to gain everything.” Under date 17th there 
is some fine ranting, with that ring of conviction which is bet- 
ter than genius arrayed in dogmatic propositions: “ Ay, Christ 
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is not dead, but liveth in those Christ-like men. Where have I 
seen this thought? You, Kant, where are your children who 
call themselves by your name, preach your doctrines, follow in 
practice your life? You, Fichte, Schelling, Spinoza, whose 
schemes and systems come up, angry and impotent, mounting 
over and levelling each other like waves of an angry sea, and 
breaking in vapor on the sands of time—where are your fol- 
lowers, your disciples who would swear by your doctrines and 
give their lives for their truth? But the gentle Christ, what 
awful power He exercises as the magnetism of His example 
and the magic of His words stretch down along the centuries 
and fill to-day the world’s convents as they filled the lauras of 
Nitria a hundred years after His death.” We could take pas. 
sages at random which possess the force of a strong conviction 
and are as eloquent as any cited because of it. It is refresh- 
ing to listen to this calm and concentrated passion of belief, 
almost scornful in the strength with which it pushes aside the 
haughty sophisms of the so-called wise. We leave the Diary. 

How good is Miss Oliver, the landlady’s daughter, who apol- 
ogizes for having been educated in a convent instead of a 
Protestant academy! Her ancestors were Huguenots who fled 
from France “at the promulgation of that dreadful edict of 
Nongz ”"—immense inflection on the word. 

A little tragedy in her life comes in by way of tableaux vivants. 
We have seen something like this method of presentation, a 
device of art not always to be resorted to, because likely to 
become ludicrous in any but strong and delicate hands. Father 
Sheehan’s figures, even the supers, are living. On her marriage 
the landlady’s daughter becomes a woman of fashion and puts 
away whatever conscience has been developed in the convent, 
where she was treated much better than she deserved. Great 
changes take place—some startling; and Charlie Travers is pro- 
jected on the scene, a social reformer of intellect, energy, and 
solid, collected self-negation, not like the thing of moods and 
whims and inconsistencies bundled together under the name 
or label John Storm, in the novel Zhe Christian. 

We recognize uncommon power throughout this work. If 
Father Sheehan, instead of being a priest in a country district 
of Ireland, had brought his talents to the London market ; if, 
instead of adhering to the dictates of a high and authoritative 
morality, he bowed before the shrine of a heartless expediency, 
he would take a place with the foremost writers of fiction in 


our time. 
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The Secret of Fougereuse* is a tale of the fifteenth century 
in the time of René, King of Jerusalem, that king so well 
known to English readers as the royal pauper who could not 
provide even apparel for his daughter on her marriage with 
Henry VI. The scene is chiefly in Anjou and partly in Pro- 
vence. René, sovereign duke and sovereign count as well as 
king over many lands, would have been a powerful prince if 
shadow were identical with substance. He is well portrayed in 
the book, and in truth does not deserve the contempt enter- 
tained for him by contemporaneous princes and by Englishmen 
who in some strange manner make him responsible for the 
calamities of their country during the Wars of the Roses. We 
do not know how far this work is a translation or an adaptation, 
but treating it as the former we think the original writer has 
completely failed in what might have been in other hands a 
scene of striking interest and power—the trial of Sir Guy Fou- 
gereuse. Sir Guy isa character conceived and drawn with great 
force. In the events preceding the trial we have proof of this, 
but in those which follow, in which the revelation of the secret 
is the chief incident, the author rises to a height of intense 
passion and dignity not to be surpassed. The villain is a pal- 
try, inconsistent intriguer intended to be a master-piece, but 
wearisome through his shallow cynicism and artificial wit. There 
is a healthy tone throughout the book; we can recommend it 
not alone on that score but on account of the ability displayed 
in it. The trial scene, perhaps, is judged too severely because 
we had in our mind the immeasurably superior handling of the 
similar scene in /vanhoe. Scott preserved the dignity of his 
court; the author before us does not. Scott had his eye on 
the rules of evidence; they are in this work only honored in 
the breach. 


A handy volume, called Zhe Sacred Heart,+ is described as 
“incidents showing how those who honor the Sacred Heart are 
assisted by its power and love,” and with the incidents the book 
contains the life of Blessed Margaret Mary and that of her direc- 
tor, the venerable Father de la Colombiére. The author is the 
Rev. Joseph A. Keller, D.D., and the translator appears on the 
title-page as author of Ange/i Dei and other works. The lives of 
Blessed Margaret Mary and Father de la Colombiére are pre- 
sented as an introduction to the incidents; and very suitably 


* The Secret of Fougereuse. From the French by Louise Imogen Guiney. Boston: 
Marlier, Callanan & Co. 
+ London: R. & T. Washbourne; New York : Benziger Brothers. 
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indeed, for the nun to whom such unspeakable graces were 
vouchsafed had as her director this man so evidently singled 
out for the office by the Lord himself, that both penitent and 
confessor must be for ever associated with the Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. 

An interesting recollection to English Catholics is that the 
first petition to the Holy See for the establishment of the 
Feast of the Sacred Heart was sent from St. James’ Palace. 
Father de la Colombiére was chaplain of Mary of Modena, wife 
of James II., and we have in this circumstance another proof 
of the fidelity of the royal and unfortunate couple to Holy 
Church and of their Catholic insight. A very inspiring narra- 
tive is that entitled “ A Page from Tyrolese History.” The coun- 
try was dedicated to the Sacred Heart when the star of the 
French Revolution was at its highest. The loyalty of the peo- 
ple to the Catholic principles of government and the duty of 
the governed to rulers is remarkable in our time; and conspi- 
cuously so when one reflects on the great trials to which that 
loyalty has been subjected since 1796 to the present hour. It 
is a manifest effect of the power of the Sacred Heart in guard- 
ing the purity of a people’s conscience; indeed it is, perhaps, 
the only instance in the world of a national conscience as dis- 
tinguished from a national opinion, which is so commonly called 
the conscience of a people. Instances are given of the power 
and love of the Sacred Heart in different countries and in every 
condition of life in caring for its clients which ought to make 
the book a help in extending the devotion. 

Every aid should be welcomed. For that devotion would 
appear to be the one great power to cope with the spirit of 
the age when among the other evils born of it we find—as the 
Holy Father has pointed out—the poor and working classes 
seduced by a turbulent discontent, men without true principles 
agitating society, temptations on all sides against faith, purity, 
and the love of the church; all the evils, one may say ina 
word, which prevailed when the Sacred Heart revealed itself to 
the Blessed Margaret Mary. Books of this kind should be in 


every home. 


Cardinal Lavigeric, by Rev. J. G. Beane,* adapted from the 
French, is the life of a great man. In his boyhood, when at 
St. Nicholas’ Seminary at Paris, Charles Lavigerie underwent 
a trial which might have destroyed his future. His first 


*St. Joseph’s Seminary for the Colored Missions, Baltimore, Md. 
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months there were a prison-life as it were, in the black and 
gloomy house, so soon after the river, the hills, the landscape 
of his native place. He became sad and morose, though his 
fellow-students were gay and amiable, and Father Dupanloup, 
the master, kind and considerate. This was the man who in 
after years was so well known as the Bishop of Orleans, the 
champion of the church and of the honor of France. Only for his 
penetration young Lavigerie would have been a mediocre student. 
He saw the boy’s gifts, an enthusiastic soul clouded by home-sick- 
ness, the hunger of the heart for native scenes, and the invisible 
barriers which sometimes construct themselves round the stranger 
among companions not congenial to him. 

Father Dupanloup took him in hand, and after his death the 
pupil wrote with keen appreciation of that great prelate’s 
kindness and control: ‘“‘ Amid the darkness I saw another sun 
gradually arise which warmed my soul and awakened it from 
its deathly torpor. . . . If he wished to have all, it was that 
he might give all to Jesus Christ according to the divine plan 
of St. Paul: ‘All things are for you, and you are for Christ.’” 
This last was in reference to an opinion that Monseigneur 
Dupanloup was egotistic and ambitious ; and we must say, after 
learning that such an opinion existed, the less people care for 
what is thought about them the better. There is no such thing 
as justice. 

But let that pass. Lavigerie became a brilliant student, and 
in time professor of literature at the Sorbonne; and obtained 
such recognition from the organ of the Jansenists as the follow- 
ing: “ How is it possible that the entire Sorbonne can adhere 
to a young priest who was unknown yesterday, and who wishes 
to demolish the old Gallican traditions, to rear on the smoking 
ruins the undefined dogma of the Papal Infallibility?”’ It is to 
be observed this passage was written in the Catholic Observer, 
the journal spoken of sixteen years before the definition. 

He had a great career, in accomplishing which energy of 
will was the pre-eminent quality. He commanded his subor- 
dinates, he alone knew his own motives; therefore there was 
no ground for discussion. He was equal to any sacrifice, any 
demand at the call of duty. He could become an abject 
beggar-man to promote education in the East; as Primate of 
Africa he would brook no opposition from the secular authority. 
It was no wonder that the news of his death cast a gloom over 
the Catholic world. We want such men, heroes of humanity, 
not heroes of the Carlylean hero-worship stamp. They save 
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the race from the dry rot of selfishness. The public funeral 
with which France expressed her homage to the friend of the 
slave proves that there are moments when charity is stronger 
than ambition in a people. Such moments afford the hope that 
the labor of a just life has not been given in vain when it 
wins reverence in spite of the policy of rulers. 


The author of A Klondike Picnic* calls this work the Story of 
a Day. The sub-title is suggestive of events brought rapidly 
together and terminating pleasantly. You will hardly think of 
that far-off region of desperate adventure and fortunes to be 
made by it, as men staked their last “thou” in» Monte 
Carlo or Baden of the past—staked it to retrieve the many 
thousands lost. You are curious to know what gay things are 
to be done in a day, and why they should happen at Klon- 
dike. There surely reigns the cursed thirst for gold, that “ auri 
sacra fames” which must have been so potent a couple of 
thousand years ago when that insouciant little gentleman 
Horace could so talk of its effect, that passion which devours 
all other things. 

The book opens: “It is a lovely morning in mid-May”; 
“the sky is as blue as our Blessed Lady’s cloak,” and then 
you have “the broad, dimpling ocean,” A®schylus’ innumerable 
laughters of the sea; so really it strikes you that this is a 
Klondike in fairy-land and not amid snows and savage cliffs, to 
be attempted only by men urged by the yellow hunger. 

The explanation is, that a very pleasant family and some 
friends start a picnic to a little rocky island near where they 
live, and which one of the boys had called Klondike “ because 
it’s full of rocks, don’t you see?” In the island there is youth- 
ful fun, innocent, fresh, unalloyed, almost in a sense Grecian 
from the effects of sun, sky, atmosphere, and sea—that is in the 
sense so nobly human, but higher than the Greek of the young 
world because of a spirit in the lads and girls that came from a 
source diviner than the influences which made the Greek. They 
are not wreathing a flowery band to bind them to the earth, as 
he did. To them all things of beauty are joys, but not for ever, 
unless indeed those conceptions of a world beyond that in 
which the Greek placed “the grandeur of the dooms” he had 
imagined for the mighty dead. We have been so carried off by 
the brightness of scene, the spontaneity of the mirth, the 
gladness so untouched by aught of sorrow, that we yielded 


* A Klondike Picnic. By Eleanor C. Donnelly. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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ourselves to dreams of a time more than three thousand years 
ago when there was an age of gold, but not in the Klondike 


sense. 
Among the bits of entertainment are letters from the real 


Klondike, that mountain-land where the gold is guarded by 
powers not more easily overcome than the giants of fairy-tale 
or the gnomes who only yielded to strong spells—letters written 
by relatives of the picnickers—and to these are added passages 
from published articles describing the scenes and something of 
the life of those wild regions. Another feature is that of “ ori- 
ginal poetry”’ by the daughters of the family—it is wonderful for 
school-girls—so that we have a most enjoyable flight to Klondike, 
a rest there without disadvantageous conditions and a close 
to the day and its events which comes like a flash of lightning. 
This crowns the work. We shall-not tell the end—no; wild 
horses would not draw the secret from us—but we suggest to 
Miss Donnelly that she might make the fact told in the tele- 
gram the foundation of a story interesting as Monte Christo, 
or at the very least as successful as the best of Lever’s novels, 
“The Irish Gil Blas.” 


Miss Erin, by M. E. Francis.*—Mrs. Frances Blundell, née 
Francis, gives us an interesting story of Irish life; we can say 
no less, but somehow the author seems to have taken her im- 
pressions from books, and made them still more remote from 
the real conditions of life in the alembic of her fancy. The 
unfolding of Miss Erin’s character from her childhood on to 
the end, which is a befitting one when a lady is not called “to 
religion,” is worked out with genuine power. The aged priest 
is typical enough and we like him, but the family in which 
Erin was fostered is stagey—we mean like the stage-Irishman, a 
being that never existed anywhere but on the boards—so is 
the uncle. In his case there is the suggestion of reality now and 
then, but it vanishes into unreality. One touch of truth is the 
anger with which he hears the name Erin, by which the poor 
outcast baby of his brother was called. The latter was a 
'48 man—one of those Irish Girondists so simple in their stain- 
less purity. It would be like that spirit-touch which tipped 
young Meagher’s tongue with fire and which lent such moods of 
light and shadow to hissoul that we look upon him as a better 
Alcibiades, the spirit which passed with the fulness of the pas- 
sion of genius into Davis, the greatest of them all, and which 


* New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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softened into chivalry the haughty justice of O'Brien—like it, 
to give the poor exile such enthusiasm—he was one of these, 
and we do not wonder at the selection of the name when we 
look at all the circumstances. Broken down in health, dying by 
the Pacific, Erin would be more than all else to the exile— 
hence the name for the infant; so in the pathos of the thing the 
ludicrous disappears. But the brother to whom the baby was 
sent as “a legacy’”’ by the dying man could not see it in this 
light. He supported the English connection, and regarded Erin's 
father with intense scorn and contempt. He had felt himself 
disgraced by his accession to the Young Irelanders, and now the 
baby with this outlandish name was sought to be thrust upon 
him. That he should indulge in strong language was to be ex- 
pected, we think; but no Irish gentleman would refuse to take 
the child into his house, would send it away in the hands of the 
stranger who had brought it all the way from San Francisco; 
would send it into the cold, wet night as if it had no claim upon 
him, though in reality his heir.* The story is well told, but 
we fancy it betrays here and there an imitation of the methods 
which give a sort of character, an individuality to Mr. O’Brien’s 
“When we were Boys.” She does not always produce the 
effect which attends upon his handling of them. They are his 
own, faulty as they are. Mrs. Blundell will understand what 
we mean when we say we like many of Dickens’s peculiarities, 
but when we see them in another we feel as if lynch-law 
were an excellent institution. We say this, because we believe 
she has ability to take high rank among writers of fiction if 
she be true to herself, and we have the proof of her ability in 
the book before us. 


Though assuredly in no carping spirit, we venture a further 
word of comment on contemporary Catholic literature—a field 
wherein short-sighted and cruel critics have wrought no small 
harm—for it has long seemed to us noteworthy that a certain 
species of literary activity should remain so undeveloped. We 
refer to Catholic essay-writing—brief, original treatment of 
subjects similar to the more speculative and serious portions of 
the Religio Poete. Such work to be satisfactorily performed de- 
mands in the author a well-developed power of analysis, solid 
learning, deep, earnest piety, and some skill in literary compo- 
sition. The subjects must be those vital, deep-lying spiritual 
truths that ramify all through our religious lives; the gathered 


* Heir is the technical word instead of heiress. 
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fruit would show us increased attention on the part of the 
intelligent, cultivated world, and a new development of spiritual 
activity among a class of Catholics who at present receive too 
little training and encouragement. 

We welcome a contribution of the class desired in Father 
Tyrrell’s new book.* Nova et Vetera was rather unsatisfactory, 
because so fragmentary and so desultory; but Hard Sayings 
has gone to our heart. Original, earnest, schooled in the ap- 
proved methods ot spiritual training, and still wide awake to 
new thoughts and personal adaptations, the author presents us 
with a series of papers that will gladden many a dull hour, and 
make fruitful many a barren soul. 

Dialectical severity and apparent rationalizing will never be 
charged against the author, we think; certainly not by any of 
the class who need such books—thoughtful, philosophically in- 
clined persons, who have been left strangers to the inner beauty 
and power of those truths that were mental pabulum for saints 
innumerable. 

Nothing could be more timely, happy, and effective than the 
essay that serves as the opening. It zs the high and all-satis- 
fying ethics of the Catholic Church that are most likely to 
draw converts of the class most desirable—men of thoughtful, 
religious nature, unquiet until they have attended to the deep- 
est yearnings of our spiritual constitution. And just such words 
as those of the author on salvation, conscience, sin, suffering, 
eternal life, faith, counsels, and so forth will establish and 
confirm the clear conviction that the Catholic Church knows 
man and holds the key to life’s problems. We pray that 
further effort may second and extend the results to be attained 
by Hard Sayings, for its writer makes no mistake—if we may 
venture this approval—in thinking that true comprehension of 
the church’s ethical and spiritual ideals, her conception of hu- — 
man dignity, capacity, and destiny, may often serve most 
effectually to extend faith in her divine origin. 


A mere reading of the chapter-headings tells one that Dr. 
Parsons’ latest volume + is very interesting. Church history in 
this century has been made up of a number of movements 
isolated in time and region to a great extent, and the ordin- 
ary manuals do no more than give us clues for hunting up the 


* Hard Sayings: a selection of Meditations and Studies. By George Tyrrell, S.J. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co, 

_ t Studies in Church History, By Rey. Reuben Parsons, D.D. Vol. V., cent. XIX, 
(Part I.) New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 

VOL, LXVII1.—45 
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facts. We have felt the want of some book for the use of 
readers just ready to take interest in the Oxford Movement, 
the Carbonari, the Vatican Council, the Catholic Revival, and 
such like matters—matters which, not understood, will leave the 
reader unable to grasp the meaning and importance of almost 
any historical fact or valuable publication in this century. 

As to comment on execution of task, less enthusiasm is 
permissible. Dr. Parsons has never posed as a scientific histor- 
ian of the original and deep-diving sort, and the book presum. 
ably is meant to be an historical summary of various crucial 
epochs. A little more detail and more careful soiution of 
complicated situations would be of profit to the unlearned 
reader. Altogether, the book answers a very good purpose, 
and we shall have frequent occasion to recommend it to people 
seeking close acquaintance with recent church history. 


There is just published another volume of the series of 7he 
Saints.* Let us say, from the point of view of a general reader, 
the publishers afford too little information about the series. 
The two-page notice that appeared in Saint Augustine was 
instructive and entertaining, but one might pick up Saznut Vin- 
cent de Paul without learning that it was one of a series, and 
a series designed to open up new lines in hagiology. 

The opening volume on Psychology of the Saints was novel 
and augured well for the forthcoming lives. But we are begin- 
ning to think the works will be very uneven and quite variable 
in value. Free from exaggeration they are, it is true, and that 
was one of the promises made; but they are in no way deep, 
thoughtful, study-exciting. The biographer of St. Vincent de 
Paul, for instance, might produce an enchanting study of the 
sixteenth century’s social and religious features, the saint’s 
peculiar dealing with them, his special relations to his special 
day, and his claims on nineteenth century sympathy and imita- 
tion. The English editor’s preface gives a hint of what might 
be accomplished on this line, but the biography is conceived in 
another spirit. More surprised are we, because the Prince is 
already known for a man of his day, deeply interested in social 
characteristics and revolutions. However, he has given a simple, 
complete, pleasant biography, which is perhaps what he deemed 
most fitting and most needed. 

* St. Vincent de Paul, By Emmanuel de Broglie, Translated by Mildred Partridge, 


with a preface by George Tyrrell, S.J. London: Duckworth & Co. ; New York, Cincinnati, 


and Chicago : Benziger Brothers ; Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 
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Mr. Hahn shows in a little volume of poems* a devotional 
spirit. The first has the title “The Monk’s Prayer ’’—we have 
no hesitation in saying that most of the lines are very graceful 
and rhythmical—and the second, which is entitled “ After many 
Years,” has considerable power, but the thought is weakened 
now and then by a very trying use of epithets. If young peo- 
ple would only understand that poetry does not merely consist 
of scanned lines or counted syllables, an advance in their art 
would be made. We would ask them in all kindness, Do they 
mean to be poets? If so, they ought to pay their readers the 
compliment of crediting them with some intelligence. So far 
from words, mere words, translating thought, they often kill it, 
and, on the other hand, if the writer has no thought it is ob- 
taining money under false pretences to sell words instead. In 
our time, when the language is wrought to a perfection that 
has been reached by only one other tongue, a man in order to 
attain excellence must have a mind to some extent elliptical 
or, as we have elsewhere expmessed the idea, though with some 
suspicion of a bull, he must think in short-hand. If readers wilt 
not be satisfied with suggestion—nay more, if they are not able 
to discover for themselves the links of connection which the 
poet ignores—let them read newspapers and trashy novels. Mr. 
Hahn ought to be more careful than to allow such a couplet 
as this to go forth to English readers: 





“To wait. Epitome of life 
Are bound up in these words.” 





A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE FOUR GOSPELS.* 


Considerable interest has been developed by the announce- 
ment made some time ago that Father Spencer, the Domini- 
can, was preparing a new translation of the Gospels. The in- 
terest was all the keener because among literary folks there 
was quite a decided demand for an improvement on the old 
Kheims version. It was Cardinal Newman who first voiced this 
demand, and would have satisfied it were it not that he learned 
that Archbishop Kenrick, of Baltimore, had begun the same 
work. Archbishop Kenrick’s translation, though considered very 


Cloisters Dim. By Charles Curtz Hahn. Omaha: Burkley Printing Company. 
te Four Gospels, A new translation from the Greek text direct, with reference to the 
and ancient Syriac version. By Very Rev. Francis Aloysius Spencer, O.P. Preface 
Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons. New York: William H. Young & Co. 
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accurate from a doctrinal point of view, still was a very great 
disappointment. from a literary aspect, and consequently never 
grew in popular favor. It certainly takes the smoothness of 
carefully chiselled phrases as well as sonorous sentences to win 
a way for any translation to the popular heart. The King 
James version possessed high literary merit, and, in spite of 
mistranslations and errata sufficient to fill a volume, it has been 
well liked. Father Spencer’s translation comes, and it has many 
claims to our commendation. Its English is very attractive, and 
while it will have difficulty in crowding aside other versions 
that have been enshrined in the devotional life of Catholics, or 
that have been commended by hierarchical authority, still we 
think its phraseology is very smooth and its literary merit of a 
high order. 

There are so many versions of the Gospels presented to 
Catholic people now that very soon the bishops will be obliged 
to take up the question and select one especially for approba- 
tion. It is an interesting study tg compare the Challoner ver- 
sion with the new version lately published by the Benzigers; 
to note the difference between these two, and then to compare 
them both with Kenrick’s bald phrases or Spencer’s cultured 
English. Spencer’s translation has other qualities which com- 
mend it. It gives us a careful harmony of three “synoptic” 
Gospels; it has also copious notes, as well as marginal refer- 
ences, pointing out the various versions which are preferred in 
the special translation. These notes also mark the Gospels for 
the various Sundays, and for this reason make the volume an 
interesting and devotional book for the ordinary reader. We 
await with a great deal of interest the kind of a reception this 
volume will get from the literary public. It was very tactful in 
Father Spencer not to pretend to offer a revised version; had 
he done so he would immediately have let loose a horde of de- 
vouring critics. He simply presents the life of Christ couched 
in elegant phraseology, as a devotional volume, to the Catholic 
public. If its literary merits commend it, it will win its way to 
adoption as a standard translation in the public forum at least. 











































THE occupation of the Philippines is going on 
with vigor, if not with wisdom. Very soon the 
See government will have as its most difficult problem 
the saving of the islands from the American savages who are 
drifting there, rather than from the oriental savages who are 
living there. 








os 
> 





One thing is certain: if the government allows itself to be 
crowded into an attitude of opposition to the friars, and as a 
consequence an appearance of antagonism to the highest aspira- 
tions of the people in their religious life, it will require a mint 
of money and no end of soldiery to keep the islands in subjec- 
tion. We cannot hope to teach the natives there self-govern- 
ment while at the same time we are considered enemies to 
their religion. 

2 Wittincaectaiel 


The commission appointed to supervise Philippine interests 
has no one who can establish a sympathetic relationship with 
the people in their most sacred interest. Not only is this so, 
but Dean C. Worcester, an avowed enemy of the friars and 
one who has defamed them before the American people, has 
secured a position on this commission. 





Extraordinary accounts are coming to European ears of the 
dreadful cruelties which were permitted after the battle of 
Obdurman by the English general, and in some instances com- 
mitted by the English soldiery. Yet it was given out that the 
purpose of the Soudan expedition was “ civilizing and Christian- 
izing,” but in reality the real reason was to get a firmer hold 
on Egypt and to establish a better security for the interest due 
Egyptian bond-holders. 


ae ——_____—- 


The signs of steady growth and normal development mani- 
fested by the movement commonly known as “Missions to 
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non-Catholics ” indicates that this movement has come to stay. 
The official figures are as follows: Five years ago there was 
not one Catholic priest in the whole United States whose sole 
occupation was the preaching of Catholic doctrine to those who 
were not of the household of faith; at present there are twenty- 
five priests who make this work their special duty. This posi- 
tive growth is a sure indication that there was a demand for 
the work, and that having been inaugurated, the work is meet- 
ing with a certain measure of success. 


<— 
oe 





It is asked, “ Are converts made?” The reports from the 
missionaries in the field, as published in the last number of 
The Missionary, show that even in this initial stage of the 
movement the missions are bearing an adequate fruit in many 
conversions. Cardinal Gibbons some years ago estimated that 
the annual crop of conversions amounted to thirty thousand. 
While this figure is thought by some to be a little bit high, 
because it is based on the number received in the Archdiocese 
of Baltimore, yet if the accurate figures were ascertainable they 
would indicate easily a notable excess during this last year 
over the time, some ten years ago, when the cardinal made his 
statement. Undoubtedly since then the doors of the churches 
have been opened more widely to non-Catholics, the time of 
the clergy has been more and more given to instructing neo- 
phytes, and the attention of the public has been drawn more 
decidedly to the reception of converts. 
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REv. Joun P. CHIDWICK, U.S.N. 


CATHOLIC OFFICERS IN THE ARMY AND THE 
NAVY. 





REV. JOHN P. CHIDWICK, U.S.N., CHAPLAIN BATTLE- 
SHIP MAINE. 


THE officers and crew of the ill-fated J/azne will ever be 
held in kind memory by the American people. Among the 
officers none seems to have more strongly endeared himself to 
the whole people than the chaplain, Rev. John P. Chidwick. 
Father Chidwick was born on October 23, 1863, in St. Mary’s 
parish, New York City. When about seven years of age his 
parents moved to Williamsburg, and his early education, begun 
in New York City, was continued at the parochial school in St. 
Peter and Paul’s parish, Williamsburg. A few years later the 
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family returned to New York City, and at fourteen years of 
age he was graduated from St. Gabriel’s. By request of Brother 
Leontine, John remained another year in the school—‘‘to help 
along the class,” the good brother said. At the beginning of 
the new year he entered Manhattan College, where, by careful 
attention to detail and earnest perseverance, he was graduated. 
Believing that God had given him a sacred vocation, with 
characteristic obedience to the call of duty he entered St. Jos- 
eph’s Seminary, at Troy, N. Y., in September, 1883, and was 
ordained priest on December 17, 1887. Father Chidwick’s first 
assignment was to St. Stephen’s parish, New York City, in 
December, 1888. Entering upon his sacred duties with a zeal 
peculiar to himself, he very quickly won his way into the hearts 
of the people. Ever in sympathy with the young, he was placed 
in special charge of them, and it was not long before ‘‘ Father 
John,” as he was familiarly called, was recognized as the parti- 
cular friend of each one. His rebukes tempered with love and 
kindness, his counsels full of kindly sympathy, made him be- 
loved by all. He had charge of the Holy Name Society, and 
the Society of the Sacred Heart for a time. In conjunction 
with Rev. Father Kean of St. James’s, Father McCormick of St. 
Veronica’s, and Father Parks, chaplain of the U.S. Navy, he 
aided in the establishment and successful development of the 
Reading Room for Catholic seamen in New York City. The 
events leading up to the establishment of this institution were 
peculiar, and the result was his appointment as chaplain in the 
Navy. He had organized the St. Stephen’s Young Men’s So- 
ciety, and was selected to represent the Young Men’s National 
Union in offering their fraternal congratulations to the National 
Total Abstinence Union at the celebration of the Silver Jubilee 
gathering in 1895 in New York. He presented the report of 
the Archdiocesan Union to the National Convention in Albany, 
N. Y., and as a direct result of the report so ably presented he 
was appointed on the committee to furnish Catholic literature 
to the U. S. Army and Navy. The following year he was made 
chairman of the committee, and such was the excellent charac- 
ter of the work accomplished under his guidance that the 
archbishop requested him to assist in the establishment of the 
reading room. There he met with Father Parks, who with his 
patriotic zeal ‘“‘pushed him into the Navy.” 

Though appointed in March, 1895, so loath were the pastor, 
Father Colton, and the people of St. Stephen’s to part with 
him that they kept him until September, when the ship was 
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ready to sail. He was assigned to the battle-ship Maine, going 
on her when she first went into commission in 1895, and was 
on board her, in his room, at the time of her destruction. The 
Maine had nothing of special interest in her service, the cruise 
being confined entirely to home ports. However, a man of 
Father Chidwick’s energy, a priest whose heart turned to the 
young, would make for himself a busy life. Twice each week 
he taught a class of apprentices, gave a lecture once a month, 
managed the crew’s athletic spérts, and always interested him- 
self in their entertainments. Ever mindful of his sacred calling, 
he sought to follow the example of St. Paul and “ become all 
things to all men that he might save all.’ With Mass and ser- 
mon on each Sunday morning, services with sermon for non- 
Catholics on Sunday evening, he endeavored to fulfil the com- 
mand of his Master. 

In numberless ways he endeared himself to the crew. Said 
one of their number: ‘ The chaplain was one of us; every day 
he spent two hours among us. His genial soul made us look 
each day for his coming.” 

The magnificent work done by Father Chidwick on that 
memorable night of the destruction of the Maiue—the tender- 
ness of his manly heart, the sweet consolation of the priest-man 
—won for him the highest encomiums of praise from press and 
people. Solicitous for the comfort of others, he forgot his own 
needs that he might offer the comforts of faith and religion to 
those about him. Many tributes to Father Chidwick’s devotion, 
nerve, and self-sacrifice were printed at that time, one of which 
we present : 

“The self-sacrifice of Chaplain Chidwick deserves all praise. 
He is at the Machina Wharf, paper and pencil in hand, taking 
notes of the smallest special marks on the bodies as they are 
taken from the water in order to obtain all clues to their iden- 
tification. Since the disaster he has not rested a moment. 
When he is not examining bodies and helping recover others, 
he is consoling the wounded at the hospital.” 

The correspondents were a unit in expressing admiration 
for the indefatigable labors of the chaplain, who slept neither 
night nor day that he might lessen the agony of the survivors 
of the crew and the friends of the lost. A despatch to the 
Navy Department, on February 24, from Captain Sigsbee, the 
commander of the Maine, said: “Chaplain Chidwick charged 
with all matters relative to the dead. His conduct is beyond 
praise.” The press of the City of New York, in recognition of 
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his fidelity and worth, by joint contribution replaced the vest- 
ments lost in the destruction of the battle-ship. 

On his return to this country after the destruction of the 
Maine he was everywhere greeted with marked distinction, but 
nowhere was it more marked than at the celebration of Mass 
at St. Stephen's. There the people with tear-stained faces gave 
thanks to Almighty God for his preservation. He was later 
assigned to duty on the Cincinnati and served on her during 
the war; he was at the engagéments at Matanzas, at Figardo, 
and Porto Rico. While at Ponce, Porto Rico, by association 
with priests and people he did much to dispel the prejudices 
against the Catholic Church in the United States that may 
have existed in the minds of the Porto Ricans. During the 
month of June the Cincinnati was at Norfolk for repairs and 
missed Santiago. At the close of the war he was detached 
from the Cincinnati and ordered home, he having been at sea 
over three years. On January 4 of this year Father Chidwick 
was assigned to duty at the Washington navy-yard. This as- 
signment is regarded in the service as one of special distinction 
and most desirable. 

As a concluding evidence of the affectionate relations ex- 
isting between chaplain and crew, and for a more striking 
illustration of the character of the gallant chaplain, the follow- 
ing tribute paid by Father Chidwick, in an interview with a 
representative of the press, is appended: 

“Never did a clergyman derive greater comfort from his 
flock than that I received from the crew of the late United 
States steamship Maine. I have often heard our officers say 
that they had never sailed with a crew of better men, and 
I firmly believe the statement. They were loyal and brave 
men and attentive to my ministrations. They showed their 
faith and obedience to command in the supreme moment of 
our disaster, when the survivors executed our commander's 
orders with promptness and coolness.”’ 
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WHAT THE THINKERS SAY. 


THE INDIANS OF THE DIOCESE OF DULUTH. 


THE recent outbreak of the Indians in Northern Minnesota has helped to call 
public attention to two facts: one, the bad treatment to which these “‘ Wards of 
the Nation” are often subjected; the other, the influence for good exerted by 
the faithful and self-sacrificing Catholic missionaries. 

In various parts of the diocese the Indians have their religious needs sup- 
plied by the Benedictine, Franciscan, and Jesuit fathers. 

[hese good priests speak and write the Chippewa language, visit the Indian 
missions with all the attendant difficulties of long distances, bad roads, and in- 
clement weather, and have succeeded in forming really good Christian commu- 
nities. 

The Benedictine Sisters, with much devotion, have schools for Indian chil- 
dren at White Earth and Red Lake reservations. 

It has been my good fortune to see those children confided to the care of 
the sisters growing up well instructed in the Christian doctrine, leading pious, 
even holy lives, and not likely to lose in comparison with well-educated white 
people. ; 

The schools at White Earth and Red Lake have been built by private 
charity. Mother Katherine Drexel has earned the prayers of the Indians, in- 
deed of all lovers of humanity, for her charities in this direction; the children 
educated in these schools are an honor to their teachers and to the founders of 
the schools. 

In the new order of things these same schools, built at great expense and 
well furnished, are soon to be deprived of any government aid, and the children 
are to be sacrificed to the craze for what are called #on-sectaréan schools. 

Long ago Senator George G. Vest, of Missouri, who made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the Indian question—a man totally unprejudiced—declared pub- 
licly “ that the only schools that have ever done the Indian any good are those 
conducted by the religious.” Though this was wisdom crying aloud in the 
streets, yet the cry was to deaf men, for many would rather see the Indian 
damned than that he should be saved by Catholic influences. 

Sad experience has shown that without a careful religious training the so- 
called educated Indian is worse than when in his savage condition; both time 
1d money are wasted. Some of the children come back to their homes from 
‘se non-sectarian schools well skilled in sneers at the Catholic religion and its 

tices, loud in their contempt for confession and able to quote Scripture for 

rpurpose, Soon enough, though, the usual consequences are at hand: the 

s become the prey of the impure white man, and the boys the slaves of the 

inest of all white men—-the whisky-seller. 

One is reminded very forcibly of our Lord’s words to the Scribes and Phari- 
sees: ““ Woe to you Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, because you go round 

it sea and land to make one proselyte, and when he is made, you make him a 

| of hell two-fold more than yourselves.” 
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The appended report of the work amongst the Indians tells its own story; it 
is worth a careful examination. 

It is the fashion now to keep from the public anything that redounds to the 
credit of ‘Catholicity, but to seize with avidity on every scandal and on every 
lie that is'half the truth, and to put it in glaring head-lines before the reader. 

I take this opportunity to offer my sincere thanks to the holy and earnest men 
and women missionaries who in the Diocese of Duluth have done such honest 
work for God’s glory and the salvation of souls. Their names are not in the 
mouths of men, but are, [ hope, written in the Book of Life. 

When the government places the Indians under the management of United 
States officers such as are educated at West Point--men free from the taint of 
bigotry and prejudice, men above taking advantage of the weakness and ig- 
norance of these poor people—then we shall have some hope for the future Red 
Man, 

Up to this the record has been stained and befouled by much that is mean 
and dishonorable—frequently, too, when the government itself had the very best 
intentions, 

These are the statistics: 


CHIPPEWAS OF THE DIOCESE OF DULUTH, CLASSIFIED RESPECT- 
ING THEIR RELIGION, 





Reservations. Catholics. Pagan. Protestants. Totals. 

White Earth, . . 790 147 50 987 
Patel le 3 yes 545 
| Rice River, ; , ee 200 20 640 

| Pine Point, . 150 200 40 390 

Twin Lakes, . . 100 300 40 440 

Red Lake, ‘ ; ; 600 460 40 1,100 
Fond du Lac, . . 300 100 — 600 
Leech Lake, . : 170 680 50 goo 
Mille Lac, . : : _ 2 580 - 600 
Winnibigoshish Lake, . 25 175 oe 200 
Cass Lake, : 125 25 150 
Sandy Lake, . : , 30 50 _ 80 
Vermillion Lake, : ; . 60 190 50 300 
White Oak Point and Ball Club. . 100 100 — 200 
Grand Marais, . j ; “SO 36 ae 286 
Totals, ; R ; « “359755 3,346 316 7,416 


Totals on White Earth Reservation: 


Catholic, . ‘ : : 2,000 
Pagan, . . ‘ . . 850 
Protestant, ; ; : , : 150 

Total, ‘ - 3,000 


+t JAMES MCGOLRICK, 


January 12, 1899. Bishop of Duluth. 
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Genius, like sanctity, zs commonly more or less foolish in the eyes of the 
world. Its riches are‘ the riches of secret places,” and they much exceed, in its 
esteem, those that are considered riches by the comimon sense of men. Genius ts a 
great disturber. It is always a new thing, and demands of old things that they 
should make a place —COVENTRY PATMORE. 


Very Rev. J. B. Hogan, S.S., D.D., has given in his admirable book on 
Clerical Studies, \ately published by Marlier, Callanan Co., Boston, Mass., sug- 
gestive hints and directions for the study of church history that are of great 
value to members of Reading Circles. No doubt the director of each Circle 
could easily borrow a copy of the book from the parish priest, and arrange for 
selections to be read aloud at the meetings. With some few changes the four 
chapters on church history would make an excellent pamphlet for general 
circulation among the educated representatives of the laity, especially those who 
have the good fortune to be enrolled in a Reading Circle. Dr. Hogan is con- 
vinced that the loyal Catholic finds profit in whatever bears upon the church in 
the past as well as in the present. Her history to him is like a family record. 
It is also like the records of the people to which he belongs. And as the name 
of his country means little for the man who knows nothing of her past, whereas 
if her memories be vividly impressed upon his soul, that same name will suffice 
to fire his imagination and strengthen him for the noblest deeds, so the history 
of the church, her glories, her triumphs, the inestimable benefits which the 
world owes her, fills the Christian’s heart with a sacred enthusiasm, strengthens 
his faith, and transforms his life into a homage of loyalty and love. 

This is why in so many of the Catholic Reading Circles recently established 
through the country church history is invariably taken up as one of the leading 
subjects of study. The members feel that they owe it to themselves to know as 
much as they can of the past of the great institution to which they are proud to 
belong, and that no other knowledge will be more helpful to raise their minds 
to a higher level and strengthen them in the faith. 

This very fact makes it additionally necessary that the priest should be 
familiar with the principal elements and bearings of the subject. Its growing 
prominence, inside as well as outside the church, among the faithful as well as 
among strangers, exposes him to be appealed to at every turn for a statement of 
principles, or an explanation of facts, or for guidance in the study of special 
periods or events. The life of the priest is more completely identified than any 
other with the life of the church. Her thoughts, her aims, her interests, her 
fluctuating fortunes are his in an especial sense. Her history is for Catholics in 
general, the home of their minds, a sacred memory by which they live in her past, 
as by their personal memory they dwell in their own, and make it an abiding part 
of their being. It is there they find the highest inspirations of religion, the best 
experiences of human life accumulated through ages. The history of the 
church, like the Bible itself, is the record of God’s dealings with his people, 
teaching the same lessons and conveying the same comforting assurances. 
“We,” wrote the Jewish high-priest (I. Mach. xii.), “need naught else, having 


for our comfort the holy books that are tn our hands.” 
* * * 


Dr. Reuben Parsons deserves all the encouragement that can be given by 
the purc 


hase of his recent volumes, containing the results of his extensive his- 
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torical studies. His volume on the Zzes and Errors of History should be 
widely circulated among Reading Circles. 

The History of the Catholic Church, by Dr. H. Brueck, with additions from 
the writings of his Eminence Cardinal Hergenréther, translated by Rev. | 
Pruente, was approved by the Right Rev. Monsignor James A. Corcoran, S.T.D. 
It is published in two volumes. 

The characterizing merits of this work are clearness, precision, and concise- 
ness. What is aimed at is a compendium which will be vre/zable, accurate, suc- 
cinct, and yet, by means of the abundant and very valuable references it contains, 
also copious. This the learned author has attained. The resultis, he brings be- 
fore us, in a clear, succinct, yet interesting form, the active energy of the Church 
in her missionary work, showing us how she is ever advancing into the darkness of 
error with the torch of truth in her hand, how she is attacked at every step by 
the spirits of evil, and how she fights valiantly the battle of right against wrong, 
of civilization against barbarism; how, in fine, animated by the irresistible Spirit 
of God, she bears down before her all opposition, and establishes everywhere 
centres of light and spiritual life. It has won these words of praise from the 
Dublin Review : 

“. , . Taken altogether, for the practical purpose of a collegiate course, 
the best work of the kind yet placed in the hands of the English-speaking student.” 
* * * 

A writer inthe /reeman’s Fournal, H. M. Beadle, has recently called at- 
tention to the great book entitled Zhe History of the German People at the 
close of the Middle Ages, by Johannes Janssen, translated from the German by 
M. A. Mitchell; in two volumes; B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay, one of the most just of English historians of 
the earlier and middle part of this century, said of the Catholic Church that 
‘from the time when the barbarians overran the Western Empire to the time 
of the revival of letters, the influence of the Church of Rome had been generally 
favorable to science, to civilization, and to good government. But during the 
last three centuries to stunt the growth of the human mind has been her chief 
object.” * 

Many students of history, who imagined they were fair-minded, thought this 
statement was a stretch of the imagination of this gifted man of letters, who 
looked with too much favor on the Church of Rome. However, a closer study 
of history will show that the praise given to the Church in the first sentence 
might have been more generous without being untruthful, and that the censure 
in the last is entirely undeserved. 

Given liberty and order, a people must advance in knowledge and civilization 
—for civilization is but the application of knowledge to the affairs of men. 
Under the Roman Empire there could be no liberty, for more than half the 
people were slaves, and the order under the pagan emperors was of that kind 
which suppressed virtue and encouraged vice, and under which there could be no 
advance of the people. The religion of Christ (and there can be no religion of 
Christ worthy the name imagined outside the Church) was necessary to renew 
the minds as well as relieve the estate of men, before there could be good govern- 
ment, liberty, or order among mankind. That the influence of the Catholi 
Church had been favorable “to science, to civilization, and to good government’ 
Macaulay bears witness. Had he looked closer into history he might have found 
(though he might not have been courageous enough to tell what he might have 
found) that it was through the religious and moral principles taught by the 


* History of England, vol. i. p. 53, edition by Belford, Clark & Co., Chicago and New York. 
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Church that men became freer from sin, and obtained better control of their tem- 
pers and their passions, and acquired a love of God and of their neighbor which 
made good government, order, and liberty possible among men. 

Such was the state of civilization among European peoples when the revi- 
val of letters began. In the beginning of the fourteenth century the making of 
paper from linen rags was invented, and sufficient material for writing being thus 
ifforded, manuscripts began to appear in great numbers. When wood and 
copper engraving was first successfully executed is a matter of some conjecture, 
butin the middle of the fifteenth century books of engravings appeared and 
soon became common among the people. Of course there must have been 
presses upon which these were printed, and printing ink must also have been in- 
vented, or the engravings could not have been printed. The number of people 
who could read had been greatly increased, the increase having been steadily 


maintained for more than a century. Paper, presses,and ink were already in use 
| when Gutenberg first cast his movable types, and there were numbers of people 
able and anxious to read the books the new invention put upon the market. 
The time was fully ripe for the human race to begin that career of progress 
which has marked the last 400 years, The new world was discovered, and an 
opening made for the adventurous spirits whose minds had been quickened and 
inspirited by the great inventions of the age to exercise themselves in exploring 
the continent Columbus had given to Europe. 

It is this time which Janssen has described with so much industry and abil- 
ity. He entered upon his task determined to tell the truth about the people he 
was writing about, and to suppress no fact bearing upon his subject that came to 
his knowledge, and he has succeeded so well that a professor of history in one of 





the foremost universities of this country has said that Janssen and Pastor are the 
only authorities students of history now have on the middle ages. The result 
has been that Janssen has given to the world one of the greatest works of the 
age. He presents to his readers a true and correct picture of the times of which 
he writes. He shows, as it were, in a mirror the progress of a great people in 
religion and learning, and the effect these had upon all classes of the people of 
Germany. He shows us the schools, the universities, and the teachers; the laws 
and the change in the laws that affected both government and people; the 
growth of manufactures and the thoughts and acts and daily life of those who 
brought them to such perfection, and the organization of the guilds which did so 
much for the working people of that time; the mines and mineral productions of 
Germany and the life led by the miners; the revival and growth of commerce, 
and how it, together with agriculture, manufactures, and mining, affected and 
promoted the growth and added to the wealth of the nation. 

He also portrays the beginning and growth of art in Germany, as shown in 
architecture, sculpture, painting, engraving, music, poetry, song, and literature, 
and the effect art had upon the people to soften the rudeness of earlier times, 
reform manners, and create among Germans an interest for other things besides 





war and military glory. 
And greater than all, he tells how religion entered into the daily life of all 
classes of people; how an increasing love of mankind grew out of that religion, 
)w serfdom and the last remnants of slavery were abolished, to be renewed, 
infortunately, after Luther’s revolt, when the liberty of the fifteenth century was 
lost in the despotism of the sixteenth, and the highideas of honor and character, 
the outgrowth of religion and of liberty as enjoyed under local self-government, 
tiled among all classes of people. 
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Janssen has completely and for ever overthrown Macaulay’s idea, that the 
chief object of the church for three hundred years has been “ to stunt the growth 
of the human mind.” The world has advanced in many ways since Macaulay 
wrote. Men now dare not write falsehood, for they know it will be immediately 
exposed, In Macaulay's time historians dared not write the truth in regard to 
Luther’s revolt, for they would have been despised and their books unpublished, 
or, if published, left on the shelves of their publishers unread. Facts have vin- 
dicated the Church of God, and however men have failed, it is now known that 
the church has been the greatest and truest friend of the people, of liberty, of 
good government, of order, of science, and of everything that elevates the human 
character and leads mankind to a higher life, even in this world. 

* * * 

In answer to an inquiry it may be stated that the works of Coventry 
Patmore are rather expensive. An edition of 7he Angel of the House was pub- 
lished by the Cassell Company at small cost in paper covers. Under the title 
Poetry and Pathos of Delight Mrs. Alice Meynell gathered a very choice collec- 
tion of passages from the works of Patmore, which was published by Putnam’s 
Sons. In Chicago recently a copy of Patmore’s Unknown Eros was valued at 
$2.60. A bookseller informed a representative of the Columbian Reading Union 
that he had second-hand copies of the following works by Patmore: 

Faithful Forever, 40 cents; Victories of Love, 60 cents; Angel of the 
House, two vols., $1.50. 

Students'of Dante will rejoice to know that the Clarendon Press has issued 
a dictionary of proper names and notable matters in the works of Dante, pre- 
pared by Paget Toynbee, M.A., Oxford, which is for sale by Henry Froude, of 
New York City. 

* * 

Philadelphia appears at its best in the volume prepared by Agnes Repplier, 
published by the Maemillan Company. A notice in the. New York 77mes states 
that the author begins at the beginning and sets forth in a very clear light the 
origin and early composition of Philadelphia, and the much-disputed character 
and deeds of William Penn, of whom on the whole she approves. We get an 
excellent picture of life in the stiff but prosperous Quaker town and its Pennsyl- 
vania outposts, where the Irish immigrants were year by year pushing further 
and further afield, and making more and more trouble for both city and province 
through their zeal and contentiousness. We are given the impression of a 
healthful, thrifty, peaceful, kindly home life, but one lacking joy and stimulus, 
and it is difficult to see what would ever have caused this “arid waste of dull- 
ness”’ to bloom, had it not opportunely been irrigated by the smiling worldliness 
of Benjamin Franklin. 

Franklin is a godsend to the author, as he was to the subject of her story. 
She recognizes his greatness and ungrudgingly and gladly gives him unlimited 
credit, but she reserves the privilege of slyly poking fun at him and his little 
vanities, and we think the clear-headed philosopher, whose imperturbable com- 
mon sense was his foremost quality, would enjoy reading this part of the book 
far better than many another of his “ obituaries.” 

And so, step by step, through the alternately depressed and elated decade of 
the Revolution and the riotous years that followed, through the steady growth of 
the rich and peaceful city of markets and manufactures that preceded the Civil 
War, and through the fears and sacrifices of that dread time, we follow the ever- 
advancing, ever-modernizing process of steady old Philadelphia down to recent 
years, and then we are given a picture of the vast and interesting city of to-day. 

Summing it all up, Miss Repplier finds that the debt Philadelphia owes to 
her Quaker colonists is a great one, and that the impress of their strong hands 
still lingers for good. This isthe secret of the conservatism at which sister cities 
and many of her own people are wont to make merry. She has“ seldom thirsted 
after novelties,”’says her chronicler; her prejudices are ancient, deeply venerated, 
and unconquerable. “It is true that much that is new and much that is bad 
have vulgarized and vitiated the old tranquil life, but something that was given 
to the infant city as she lay cradled between her two rivers remains with her still, 
some legacy of soberness and self-restraint.”’ M. C. M. 
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